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Sport Coat 


Designed in Our Studios 





$17.74 


It is jaunty, smart, distinctly tailored, yet light and loose — an 
ideal summer sport coat for Country Club and Sea Shore. 
The Whitbey collar —worn open or closed—'is a feature be- 
coming and new. 

Smooth, well-fitting shoulders, large pockets, narrow, leather belt 
and flaring sleeves distinguish the “Whitbey” from all other 


sport coats. 


Of Jersey or Flannel of excellent quality with collar and pocket linings 
of flannel in a contrasting color. 

Emerald, rose, scarlet, rust, black, navy and new blue with white 
trimmings. 

Copenhagen and navy with gray, gray with navy, brown with tan and 
tan with brown trimmings. 


Women’s and Misses Sizes 
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RH. & Co! 
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Simon & Co. 


Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 





Crepe Georgette and 
Foulard Silk Unite 


in 


SUMMER GOWNS 


FOR MADAME 
48,00 


AVY blue and white, or 
black and white foulard is 


veiled in crepe Georgette to 
match which falls softly in 
picot edged points. 


o in white, black, navy blue 


or pearl gray crepe Georgette 
over self color crepe de chine. 


Prompt Delivery Free 


Anywhere in the United States 
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HESE shoes were 

made primarily for 

the perfect foot to 

keep it perfect for 
all time so that it may 
never know the ailments 
to which the foot is heir. 
If your feet are perfect, 
wear these shoes to keep 
them perfect, to give them 
comfort and to preserve 
their natural lines. 


For feet less fortunate, 
Arch Preserver Shoes are 
of great assistance, for in- 
stance, the “Corrective” 
model is worn to strengthen 
or raise weak or fallen 
arches. There are other 
models of this shoe suit- 
able for every purpose and 
occasion. For men, 
women, misses and boys. 
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What Did You Mean by Your Vote? 


HE overwhelming majority of the Republican Party at the election last fall has 

been interpreted in many different ways. To some it was an unmistakable protest 

against the League of Nations in any form—a complete repudiation of the Treaty 

of Versailles, and meant that the United States was determined to adopt a policy 
of isolation. To others it proved that the American people were tired of the old admin- 
istration and desired any kind of change; to others again, it meant a belief in a League 
of Nations but not in the League. Among the best-known leaders in the Republican party 
were men like Senator Borah and Senator McCormick, who urged people to vote the Re- 
publican ticket and repudiate forever the League of Nations, and on the other hand men 
like Charles E. Hughes, Herbert Hoover, William H. Taft, and Elihu Root, who assured 
voters that the only way to join the League of Nations was through a Republican victory. 
The position of the extreme radical and the extreme reactionary was clear — they were 
both against the League of Nations. But the rest could not so easily be classified. 


Since apparently we do not ourselves know what the vote meant, it is little wonder 
that the position of the United States has been puzzling to European nations. Germany 
has read encouragement in it. France and England have been uncertain whether to act 
alone or to wait; whether to accept as an ultimatum that the United States would join no 
further with the Allies, but wash her hands of the entire muddle caused by the war, or 
whether to mark time until the United States was ready to make up her mind what to do. 
With a hope founded on grim necessity, they have been waiting. They accepted the pro- 
test of the United States against the mandates already granted by the League of Nations, 
and the mandates were held up. The world is still waiting for the United States to make 
up its mind what it will do. Meanwhile, economic decisions essential to a stabilized world 


are also waiting. 


For the first time, in the election last fall, women had a full share of responsibility 
as voters. What did they mean by their votes? The Woman Citizen is undertaking to help 
find out. Its readers are women who do not act blindly; they know what they do and 
why they do it. Many of them are leaders among women. 


In the belief that the country would like to know what they meant when they voted, 
the readers of the Woman Citizen are urged to mark the ballot on the last cover page of 
this issue, to cut it out, and mail without delay to the Woman Citizen. 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 





The Immigration Law 


STHER EVERETT LAPE, editor of 
“City, State and Nation,” has 
summed up the provisions of the Emer- 
gency Immigration law for the Woman 
Citizen :— 

The new law suspending immigration 
—treferred to as the emergency immi- 
gration law—has been signed by the 
President. It goes into effect fifteen 
days after being signed, and is in furce 
till June 30, 1922 — about thirteen 
months. 

The law restricts very much the num- 
ber of immigrants who may come to 
this country within these thirteen 
months. In order to determine how 
many persons mav come from any one 
country, a percentage system is used; 
three per cent of the number from a 
country who were here in 1910 may 
enter now. That is, if 100,000 Greeks 
were here in 1910, 3,000 Greeks may 
enter in the next thirteen months. If 
there were only 10,000 Greeks here 
then, only 300 may come. 

Under this three per cent plan it is 
estimated that 355,461 persons may 
enter the country. The estimated num- 
ber that may come from the various 
countries is as follows: 


Northwestern Europe: 
































Belgium 1,482 
Neier 5,449 
France 3,523 
ener 75,040 
ae ae 3,624 
Norway 12,116 
Sweden 19,956 
i, ae 3,745 
United Kingdom ................ 77,206 
Total 202,212 
Outside Northwestern Europe: 
(| ee: EE | 
Le eee 345 
PO os canvass socccsasctetnaiv gions 139 
ee 3,038 
bl 3, en 161 
ee 40,294 
Portugal 1,781 
Rumania 1,978 
DIN sap sierecte miavcosmeseonncd 663 
OS ee eae 51,974 
Turkey in Europe .............. 967 
Turkey in Asia ............... 1,792 
Total 153,249 
Total that may enter from 
all parts of the world........................ 355,461 
After the number that may enter 


from any one country have come and 
been admitted, no others from that 
country may come while the law is in 
force. For instance, after 1482 Belgians 
have been admitted, any other Belgians 
who arrive will be excluded, even if 
they are personally qualified to enter. 

The following persons are exempted, 
that is admitted without being counted 


in the three per cent: aliens who have 
lived, for one year immediately before 
they enter this country, in Canada, New- 
foundland, Cuba, Mexico, and Central 
and South America; alien children 
under eighteen whose parents are Am- 
erican citizens; Government officials, 
their families, attendants, servants and 
employees; aliens in continuous transit 
through the United States — e.g., a 
British subject going from England to 
China; aliens lawfully admitted to this 
country who in traveling from one part 
of the United States to another go 
through adjacent foreign territory—e.g., 
an alien living in Boston who goes to 
California by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; aliens visiting the United 
States as tourists or temporarily for 
business or pleasure; aliens from coun- 
tries the immigration from which is 
regulated by treaties or agreements re- 
lating only to immigration, i.e., China 
and Japan; and aliens not allowed to 
enter, coming from the so-called “Asi- 
atic barred zone”—i.e., Hindus. 


In the bill that passed the House of 
Representatives, aliens who went abroad 
to fight in the armies of the United 
States or of the Allies were not to be 
counted; but that provision was struck 
out, i.e., they will be counted. Aliens 
coming to escape religious persecution 
were also exempted in the House bill, 
but that provision was also struck out; 
they may enter, if qualified, up to the 
three per cent limit. 

A few groups of persons are to be 
allowed to enter, even if the full three 
per cent from their country has come; 
they are to be counted in the three per 
cent, however, if the whole three per 
cent has not come. They are aliens re- 
turning from a temporary visit abroad, 
aliens who are professional actors, ar- 
tists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers 
of any religious denomination, profes- 
sors for colleges or seminaries, aliens 
belonging to any recognized learned pro- 
fession, and aliens employed as domestic 
servants. 


The law also provides that preference 
is to be given “so far as possible” to 
the wives, parents, brothers, sisters, 
children under eighteen years of age, 
and fiancees, of citizens of the United 
States; of aliens now in the United 
States who have applied for citizenship 
in the manner provided by law; and of 
persons eligible to United States citizen- 
ship who served in the military or naval 
forces of the United States at any time 
between April 6, 1917, and November 
11, 1918, both dates inclusive, and have 
been honorably discharged. 


The 1910 census figures are to be 
used as the basis for making up the 
three per cent estimates. As there have 
been many changes in the boundaries 
of European countries since 1910, re- 
sulting in the transfer of territory from 
one country to another and in the crea- 
tion of new countries, the Secretaries of 
State, of Commerce and of Labor are 
to decide how many persons are entitled 
to enter from the new and the changed 
countries. Two representatives from 
each of these departments have been ap- 
pointed to work out this estimate. 

The law is criticized—aside from the 
objections made by those who object to 
any restriction at all — on the ground 
that being based on old figures, it does 
not adequately represent the numbers 
desiring to come from the countries that 
have sent the most immigrants of recent 
years. It is also criticized because it 
admits 75,000 Germans and 50,000 
Austrians, and only 3,500 French and 
1,482 Belgians. 

The reasons why such a law is con- 
sidered necessary are stated as follows 
in the report of the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, in the 
House of Representatives: unemploy- 
ment here; lack of housing facilities; 
10,000,000 unnaturalized aliens here; 
conditions in Europe which make a con- 
siderable part of the population of 
many nations want to come here; dan- 
ger of disease; inadvisability of ad- 
mitting aliens faster than they can be 
assimilated. 


Presbyterians on Marriage 


6 ape Session of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States has just passed various 
resolutions. One calls for the extension 
of prohibition to the Phillipine Islands; 
another for a nation-wide campaign for 
a Federal moving-picture censorship; 
while a third approves the enactment by 
Congress of uniform federal marriage 
and divorce laws. Readers of the Citi- 
zen will remember that Representative 
Codd of Michigan introduced such a bill 


in the House. It is now in committee. 


Disarmament Week 


CONGRESS on Reduction of Arma- 

ments, in which the leading churches 
and religious organizations of America 
were represented, was held in Chicago 
May 17th to 19th. The meeting was 
planned by the American Branch of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship, and there were 350 delegates. 
All discussion centered upon the one 
purpose of securing immedately an inter- 
national conference of Japan, Great Brit- 
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ain and America to bring about a re- 
duction in the huge expenditures for 
armaments by these three nations; and 
a resolution presented by Raymond Rob- 
bins, urging President Harding immedi- 
ately to invite Great Britain and Japan 
to such a conference was unanimously 
passed at a mass meeting of three thous- 
and people. On June 5, a hundred 
thousand clergymen will be asked to 
present this appeal to their congrega- 
tions. 

The Chicago meeting is understood 
to have been proposed by General Tasker 
H. Bliss, formerly Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, who in a letter to 
the Church Union, making the sugges- 
tion, said: 

“If the churches cannot agree upon 
that (an international conference), it 
will not be done, nor will it be done 
until God puts into them the. proper 
spirit of their religion. The responsi- 
bility is entirely upon the professing 
Christians of the United States. If an- 
other war like the last one should come, 
they will be responsible for every drop 
of blood that will be shed and for every 
dollar wastefully expended.” 

In Washington, on Wednesday of Dis- 
armament Week (May 21-28), the Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Armament by 
International Agreement held a meeting 
in the headquarters of the National 
League of Women Voters in Washing- 
ton. Representative women from all 
parts of the country were present at the 
meeting, which was presided over by 
Miss Elizabeth Hauser, of Ohio, the 
committee chairman. 

Mrs. Bird, state chairman of the Mass- 
achusetts Republican Women’s Commit- 
tee and wife of a Boston attorney prom- 
inent in Republican politics, prefaced 
her resolution by a motion that it be 
sent to leading women and women’s 
organizations in foreign countries. The 
resolution reads: 


“Realizing that through the great war 
women of your country and of every 
other country have suffered economic 
distress and unutterable anguish and that 
another world war would imperil civili- 
zation itself, we urge you to join with 
us in the endorsement of the principle 
of reduction of armament by interna- 
tional agreement to the end that women 
everywhere may be joined in this move- 
ment to preserve future peace, prosperity 
and happiness of the world.” 


Organization of the state work for 
the reduction of armament will be car- 
ried on through the committee members 
and vice chairmen working in conjunc- 
tion with the state League of Women 
Voters. 


In New York there were various meet- 
ings during the week, including a mass 
meeting held under the auspices of the 
City League of Women Voters and ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Catt, Will Irwin and 
George W. Wickersham. 


All three New York speakers com- 
mented on the “ominous unanimity” up- 
on the Borah resolution and on its lack 
of mandatory power, not to mention the 
fact that it is attached to a bill carrying 
a huge increase in naval appropriations. 


The Medical Center 


HE greatest medical center in the 

world is to be established in New 
York City, through a union of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Co- 
lumbia University and Presbyterian 
Hospital, assisted by other gifts. This 
will mean a tremendous benefit to suf- 
fering humanity—an opportunity for 
new forms and new ranges of labora- 
tory research. And yet $15,000,000 for 
this project is a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the world’s needs. And again 
one reflects on the cost of the world’s 
implements for destruction. 


Dr. Rosa, Citizen 
ia the past two weeks the United States 


has lost three citizens who merited 
the full dignity of that term: Chief Jus- 
tice Edward Douglass White, Franklin 
K. Lane, former Secretary of the In- 
terior, and Dr. Edward Bennett Rosa, 
chief physicist of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The death of two of these public 
servants was commented upon in the 
press the country over, but of Dr. Rosa, 
who died suddenly at his office on May 
17, little has been written. His work 
endures. It is him that the country 
owes the sound-ranging devices by which 
big guns may be located, radio finders 
for ships and aircraft, and many kin- 
dred valuable discoveries in science and 
electrical engineering. 

But women, and particularly readers 
of the Woman Citizen, will like to re- 
member him for his particular service 
to them. It was Dr. Rosa who compiled 
as a government pamphlet the figures 
and charts analyzing federal appropria- 
tions. From these it was learned that 
of every dollar only .0056 cents are 
spent for the welfare of women and 
children, only 1.01 cents for research 
and education, while 92.83 cents go 
toward upkeep of army and navy and 
past war indebtedness. 


Clubwomen in Convention 


HE mid-biennial Council of the Gen- 

eral Federation of Women’s Clubs 
will meet in Salt Lake City, June 13-18. 
The program has been planned in re- 
sponse to requests for definite working 
knowledge of the aims and purposes of 
the Federation. The various chairmen 
will have an opportunity to state what 
their plans are, how they mean to ac- 
complish them, how ‘clubwomen can 
assist them. “We believe,” says the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, of Minne- 
apolis, “that such talks as are planned 
will make us more intelligent and more 
efficient citizens than we have ever been 
before, and we believe that every club- 


woman who attends this convention will 
go home inspired to work definitely 
through her club for the betterment of 
her particular community and that she 
will bring to her club definite knowledge 
of how best to accomplish the desired 
results.” 

In order to bring the state and club 
presidents in more direct touch with the 
chairmen of departments, committees 
and divisions, than is possible through 
the usual written instructions, a system 
of conferences has been arranged. 

A lighter touch will be given to the 
meeting by two sessions introducing the 
West to its guests. There will be talks 
on the art, literature and music of the 
West, on its progress in education, civic 
life and welfare movements and far- 
seeing legislation, its idealism and sig- 
nificance to the whole nation. 

The Federation has grown in numbers 
during the past year. More and more 
clubs are developing along civic rather 
than cultural lines. Mrs. Winter writes 
that her own state, Minnesota, alone has 
166 new rural clubs, the great majority 
of which are studying questions of gov- 
ernment and doing civic work in their 
communities. 


Give China a Chance—to Live 

— cables to the State Depart- 

ment and to the China Famine 
Fund Committee indicate that the June 
crop has been a failure over a con- 
siderable part of the famine area in 
China. Relief from the spring harvest 
had been expected at this time, so that 
the work of the committee for the im- 
mediate saving of lives would have been 
completed soon. Now it is evident that 
the distress remains acute for at least 
two million people, and foreign aid is 
desperately needed until the August 
crop. 

One of the most serious menaces is 
that the famished people in the district 
where the Spring crop. has failed will 
devour the growing new crop as it be- 
gins to come out of the ground. Leaves 
and bark, which have been serving as 
food for many, are nearly exhausted. 
Frederick W. Stevens, member of the 
American Committee in Peking, has told 
in a recent cable how the famine victims 
have sold off their farm implements, 
household utensils and clothing, even to 
the roofs of their houses, for food. 
There is literally nothing left. 

From June 1 to June 15 an intensive 
drive to meet this emergency is to be 
made by a chosen group of speakers 
addressing women’s clubs and chambers 
of commerce in a hundred cities and 
towns, under the direction of the China 
Famine Fund Committee. When they 
meet in conference on June 1 in Wash- 
ington, they are to be received by Pres- 
ident Harding. 

Contributions for famine relief may 
be sent to Vernon Munroe. |reasurer, 
China Famine Fund, Bible House, New 


York. 
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Tried and Approved -the Woman Juror 


EN are born jurors, women in 
some states have achieved the 
right to be jurors, but the women 

of Ohio — have had jury duty thrust 
upon them. 

When the women of the United States 
were enfranchised last fall, the laws of 
the state of Ohio providing the qualifi- 
cations for jury service, made all elec- 
tors eligible to be jurors. Therefore, 
when the women of Ohio became 
electors, they automatically became po- 
tential jurors and have been used for 
jury service, both criminal and civil, 
ever since the election of November 2. 
They have exercised this duty during a 
time when the whole jury system was 
under fire. There have been several re- 
cent cases of acquittals and over-lenient 
verdicts which have caused great criti- 
cism of the jury system in the state. And 
yet, coming in at this crucial time with 
no previous training for jury service, 
women jurors have justified all reason- 
able hopes. 

Theoretically, of course, we should 
avail ourselves of women jurors because 
by doing so we more than double our 
chances of getting good juries. This is 
true because, with the exception of those 
with young children, women of educa- 
tion and intelligence have more leisure, 
relatively, than men of equal education 
and intelligence. We therefore should 
use women for jury service unless on 
the whole disadvantage arises from their 
use. In my experience, any inconven- 
ience which may arise from the mixing 
of the sexes upon juries is more than 
counterbalanced by the good results 
obtained. 

A detective said to me one day that 
he “hated to be assigned to liquor cases 
because the jury first drinks the evi- 
dence and then le's the defendant go 
free.” And the members of some juries 
do have so little conception of their ob- 
ligations that they are willing to do just 
that, at least figuratively. The best- 
qualified men have avoided jury service 
so generally that the conscientiousness 
of the average jury has not always been 
the highest. 


She Is Responsible 


The outstanding characteristic of the 
woman juror, on the contrary, has been 
her sense of responsibility, her con- 
scientiousness, and her intelligence in 
following the evidence. I have had 
women on many of my criminal juries. 
For the past two terms, I have been sit- 
ting in the Criminal Court, which has 
jurisdiction over all felony cases. Be- 
fore juries which had women on them, 
we have tried cases of robbery, burg- 


By Judge Florence E. Allen 


_f UDGE ALLEN of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Cuyhoga County, 
Ohio, was “our Florence Allen” to more 
than one state in the old suffrage days 
and one of the bulwarks in Ohio’s fre- 
quent campaigns. She is said to be the 
first woman judge in the United States 
to serve in a court of general jurisdic- 
tion. In the fall of 1920 she was nom- 
inated on the non-partisan judicial 
ticket and elected by the largest popular 
vote ever cast for any judge in Cuya- 
hoga County—which practically means 
Cleveland—and she out-distanced in 
number of votes the three other county 
judges elected, all of whom were men. 


Florence Allen graduated from West- 
ern Reserve University and then studied 
music in Berlin. On her return to the 
United States, she became a music critic 
on the Cleveland PLain DEALER and did 
some concert work. Previous to all this 
she had published several volumes of 
poems. Then suddenly the urge of her 
legal mindedness drove her into the 
field where she is now making one of 
the most brilliant records of any woman 
in the country. At the time of the Cleve- 
land street railway troubles she was 
called in as arbitrator between the Cleve- 
land Traction Company and the Federal 
Government. 


lary, larceny, carrying of concealed 
weapons, forgery, rape, obtaining of 
property under false pretenses, man- 
slaughter and murder of the first and 
second degrees. In all of these cases, 
we have had success with women jurors. 
On the average we have had as many 
and as proper convictions with the 
mixed juries as with juries composed of 
men. And the men jurors have been 
very courteous to the women and praise 
them highly. 


There has been some question whether 
the women jurors would not be too 
sympathetic and let criminals go scot- 
free or allow them undue leniency. This 
doubt certainly has not been borne out 
in my experience. John Azzarello was 
tried for first-degree murder before me 
and found guilty; the only woman on 
the jury was steadfast for conviction. 
We have lately tried Frank Motto for 
first-degree murder in my court. He 
was found guilty wi'hout a recommen- 
dation of mercy, which means that he 
received the death penalty. The fore- 
man of the jury was a woman, in fact 
she was the only woman on the jury. 
From the first she demanded the death 
penalty for the murder, which was pe- 
culiarly wanton. The jury which has 
just given the death penaliy to Purpera, 


an accomplice of Motto, included four 
women. 

However, in the preliminary selection 
of jurors for these cases, many women 
were excused because they were opposed 
to capital punishment and would shrink 
from sending to the chair another 
mother’s son. It is evident that gener- 
alizations cannot be made as to women 
jurors any more than as to men jurors, 
so far as leniency is concerned. 

Here in Ohio, we do not treat the 
woman juror differently from the man 
juror. When the jury is out over night, 
which has frequently been the case in 
my court, we have a woman bailiff who 
takes the women in charge and sleeps 
in the same room with them. They have 
their meals at the same place as the 
men jurors, who also are in the charge 
of a bailiff. So far, no trouble has 
arisen through having the women locked 
up over night as jurors. 

It was stated in the newspapers about 
the first of the year that some judge in 
the southern part of Ohio permitted 
women to have curtains in front of their 
chairs. We have never made such a rul- 
ing in the courts of Cuyahoga County. 

Perhaps one reason why women have 
worked so well upon the juries of this 
county is that keen interest is felt in 
the jury service among women of the 
more intelligent class. The League of 
Women Voters and the Women’s City 
Club have done everything possible to 
stimulate interest in the courts. They 
have included study of the jury system 
in their governmental classes. The re- 
sult is that I almost never have a woman 
ask to be excused from a jury except 
upon the ground of shaving little chil- 
dren at home (which of course should 
be a valid excuse). 


On the Grand Jury 


One morning, a_ nice-looking girl 
asked to be excused upon the request 
of the firm by which she was employed. 
She said, “They say they cannot let me 
go just now, but I want to serve even 
though my firm does not want me to 
do so.” I did not excuse her. 

In Cuyzhoga County we have women 
serving also on the Grand Jury. This 
perhaps is the first time in history that 
women have served on this body. The 
Grand Jury sits in secret and conducts 
a preliminary investigation into charges 
of crime. It hears all of the evidence 
against the defendant, and if he ought 
to be tried it returns a true-bill (that is, 
an indictment) against him. Last term, 
Mrs. Cora Cross, a woman who had 
been prominent in Liberty Loan work 
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and various social activities, was drawn 
upon the Grand Jury. She tells me that 
when she came down to take her place, 
an elderly man told her that she would 
never want to sit on the Grand Jury. 
It would be disagreeable. There would 
be such sordid things to listen to and 
“it would be extremely unpleasant to be 
shut up with all those men.” 

She later found that this man was one 
of the bystanders who wait around while 
the jury is being impanelled in the hope 
that someone will be excused and that 
they themselves will be called in; there- 
fore he was trying to induce Mrs. Cross 
not to serve in order to create a vacancy 
for himself. 

Since I have been presiding in the 
Criminal Court, I have had charge of 
the Grand Jury. It seemed to me that 
it would be an excellent thing to have 
several women sit as grand jurors, not 
only for the purpose of securing special 
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consideration for so-called “women’s 
cases” but also in order to stimulate 
interest among the women of the com- 
munity in the general operation of the 
courts. As vacancies occurred, I there- 
fore appointed four other women besides 
Mrs. Cross, to the Grand Jury. One of 
them is a former ward leader in the 
Women’s Suffrage Party and prominent 
in the League of Women Voters. One is 
a former newspaper woman. One had 
given excellent service in my courtroom 
as petit juror and one of them isa social 
worker of wide experience. 

I had as foreman of the Grand Jury 
for the first part of the term, a man 
named E. L. Stimson who gave excellent 
service. Toward the middle of the term, 
he was compelled to resign because of 
business and I thereupon appointed Mrs. 
Cross foreman, the first woman in the 
world, I suppose, to sit as foreman upon 


a Grand Jury. Her work is highly 
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praised by the police officers, the pros- 
ecutor’s office and all who come in con- 
tact with her. 

One of the judges recently said that 
the present Grand Jury is the best that 
has ever sat in Cuyahoga County, and 
of course I assume some of the credit 
for this statement for the five women as 
well as for the ten men who compose 
the body. 

Participation of women in jury ser- 
vice both on the petit juries and on the 
Grand Juries, makes for intelligent in- 
terest in the courts. The community 
has not understood conditions in the 
past and because of that, inefficiency, 
delay and injustice have crept into our 
judicial system. I am confident that 
the participation of women in jury ser- 
vice is an essential step toward the 
realization of that universal justice 
which is one of the noblest aspirations 
of our republic. 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


May 27, 1921. 

ERHAPS unconsciously, yet none 

the less clearly, Madame Marie 

Curie, the great French scientist, 
voiced the ideals of womanhood in her 
soft-spoken acceptance of the gift of 
radium which, through President Hard- 
ing, she received last week in Washing- 
ton from American women. “I accepi 
this rare gift, Mr. President, with the 
hope that I may make it serve mankind,” 
she said. 

It is this same spirit of service to 
mankind which has united the women of 
the nation, through their great national 
organizations, to support measures 
which shall benefit the citizenry of the 
nation. It is this spirit which has rallied 
them to the support of the maternity 
and infancy bill, which has upheld their 
faith despite obstacles and discourage- 
ment and has given them the courage to 
continue. 


A Step Forward 


On May 19, the Sheppard-Towner 
bill, providing for the protection of ma- 
ternity and infancy, which has been in 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor since the beginning of the Sixty- 
seventh Congress, was favorably re- 

orted at an executive session, and 
Sel Kenyon was requested to report 
it to the Senate. 


It is the first step won in the tedious 
work of getting the bill through Senate 
and House. For though President Hard- 
ing in his message to the Sixty-seventh 
Congress said of this measure, “I as- 
sume the maternity bill, already strongly 
approved, will be enacted promptly, 
thus adding to our manifestation of 
human interest,” there are those in the 
Congress who will use every endeavor 
to defeat it or delay its passage as long 
as possible. So, although it has been 
favorably reported to the Senate and 
oes on the calendar for future consid- 
eration, that future may be hastened or 
delayed by the senators themselves on 
the floor and in the Rules Committee. 

The maternity and infancy bill as re- 
ported out is practically the same which 
passed the Senate and was favorably 
reported from the House Interstate 
Committee during the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress. To give additional security that 
no compulsion would be used in giving 
to any woman the service provided for 
under the bill—an objection that has 
been often voiced — a paragraph has 
been added which reads: 

“That no plans of the state under this 
act shall provide for any official or 
agent or representative entering any 
home over the objection of the parent, 
or either of them, or the person standing 

in loco parentis; 


“Nor shall any employee of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau by virtue of this act have 
any right to enter any home over 
the objection of the parents, or either 
of them, or of the person in loco 
parentis.” 

Thus is laid the bogey of compulsion 
wth which some have tried to defeat the 
bill. The terms of the measure do not 
compel; no state need accept the provi- 
sions of the act and receive its benefits 
unless its legislature desires to do so. 
The individual may accept the oppor- 
tunities for instruction and advice which 
the bill opens to those who want them; 
or may ignore them. 


World Conference on Children 


While discussing this measure that is 
so closely allied to child welfare, per- 
haps it may not be amiss to say a word 
concerning the international conference 
on child welfare which is to be held in 
Brussels under the auspices of the Bel- 
gian government from July 18-21 of 
this year. The Children’s Bureau re- 
ports that America has been invited to 
participate. The object of this confer- 
ence is the discussion of a series of ques- 
tions dealing with the physical and 
moral welfare of children and the rear- 
ing of infants. It is a world problem 
today quite as great as peace, or war, or 
trade, or armament—and all too closely 
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related. We, who rank seventh in the 
list of countries in infant mortality, and 
seventeenth in maternal mortality, might 
well confer—and profit. 

Women have had an unusually large 
share in Washington events of late. 
First in importance was Madame Curie’s 
coming. Her acceptance of the $100,000 
gift of radium and of the honors which 
have been showered upon her in this 
country is as shy and simple asa child’s, 
as sincere and as charming. 

Besides its tribute to science through 
Madame Curie, Washington paid tribute 
to art through Mrs. Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, whose beautiful memorial fountain 
to General Dupont was recently unveiled 
by the Secretary of War. Mr. Weeks, 
who has charge of the public parks of 
the District through virtue of his office, 
accepted the fountain on behalf of the 
city, and three small great-grandnieces 
of General Dupont cast wreaths upon 
the fountain waters. 

Still another event in which women 
play a leading part is the Women’s 
Foundation, which was formally in- 
corporated May 19, with the beautiful 
historic Dean place as its national home. 
The Women’s Foundation is planned as 
a national clearing-house for the dis- 
cussion of women’s business and matters 
pertaining to their interest, and is to be 
a home for women’s national organiza- 
tions. 


Mt. Vernon on the Waiting List 


Government control of Mt. Vernon is 
again being discussed. Not that fault 
can be found with the manner in which 
the board of directors look after it, but 
because, in order to provide for its up- 
keep, a nominal charge of twenty-five 
cents is made upon those who go to see 
Washington’s old home. In 1855, after 
a futile effort to induce Congress to 
make an appropriation to buy and re- 
store the place, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, through private 
funds and subscriptions, purchased Mt. 
Vernon and such parcels of the original 
estate as they could acquire. Every 
Washington relic they could get has 
been replaced in the home and it has 
been their sacred and patriotic duty to 
care for the home of the first president. 

Now Congress and a few men’s organ- 
izations have discovered the patriotic 
value of what women have cared for 
since 1855, and agitation has at last 
reached the floor of House and Senate. 
Speeches have been made pro and con. 

owever, until some of the administra- 
tion measures are finished Mt. Vernon 
will undoubtedly wait. 

On May 25, Senator Borah’s amend- 
ment to the naval bill went through the 
Senate. All week the fight against the 
$495,000,000 Naval Appropriation bill 
had been threatening, but when the test 
vote came over the establishment of the 
navy personnel at 120,000 instead of 
100,000, as provided by the House, 


there was a two-to-one vote for the in- 
crease. It was Senator Borah, too, who 
precipitated the test, and it was thought 
that this vote would end his opposition. 


The Borah Amendment 


The vote on Senator Borah’s amend- 
ment was a swing of the pendulum in 
the opposite direction, for the vote stood 
74 for the amendment and none against. 
The amendment reads: 

“The President is authorized and re- 
quested to invite the governments of 
Great Britain and Japan to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference which shall 
be charged with the duty of promptly 
entering into an understanding or agree- 
ment by which the naval expenditures 
and building programs of each of said 
governments, to wit, the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan, shall be sub- 
stantially reduced annually during the 
next five years to such an extent and 
upon such terms as may be agreed upon, 
which understanding or agreement is to 
be reported to the respective govern- 
ments for approval.” 

It will be recalled that a similar 
amendment, proposed by Senator Edge, 
was passed in the closing days of the 
last Congress, fifty-eight senators voting 
in the affirmative and none in the neg- 
ative. The Edge amendment was not so 
strong as Senator Borah’s. It contained 
the clause “if not incompatible with the 
public interest,” limiting the request to 
the President. 

Whether or not the Chief Executive 
will avail himself of the authority or 
will heed the request conferred by the 
Idaho Senator’s amendment remains 
to be seen. 

Leaders in the House predict that the 
amendment will find stiff opposition 
there, and the general notion seems to 
be that Mr. Harding favors the idea of 
a broader provision, to include land 
forces as well as navies, but still holds 
his earlier opinion that the time is not 
yet ripe for the United States to take 
the initiative. 

The passage of the Borah amendment 
would be more gratifying if it were not 
attached to a measure carrying appro- 
priations for a navy which is now sec- 
ond only to that of Great Britain. This 
is in accordance with our program of 
1916., The House had cut $100,000,000 
out of these appropriations. The Senate 
restores it. Meantime, though Japan in- 
creased her naval estimates, she is plan- 
ning to spend less than half as much 
upon her navy as we plan to spend on 
ours. 

The present navy bill authorizes an 
expenditure of nearly four times the 
sum annually dispersed during the 
ten years from 1907 to 1916. For the 
navy alone now an expenditure approx- 
imating $5 per capita is contemplated. 

Several able speeches have been de- 
livered this week in favor of reduction 


in armament and personnel, and Senator 
Lenroot warned the Senate against in- 
creases in the naval bill aggregating 
$43,500,000. Senator Underwood, min- 
ority leader of the Senate, advocated 
international disarmament agreements, 
but opposed disarmament by the United 
States in the absence of an agreement 
with other powers, saying, “We have 
tried the policy of disarmament alone, 
and that policy found us unprepared 
when a war nation struck at our throat.” 


Following closely the $495,000,000 
naval bill is the Army Appropriation 
bill calling for $350,000,000. With an 
appropriation of practically $900,000,- 
000 in sight for army and navy, there is 
a prospect of prolonged discussion. The 
Senate having added many millions to 
the carefully figured estimates of the 
House naval bill, it is probable that 
when the chairman of the Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs calls up the Army Appro- 
riation bill, additions will be made 
there too—with many verbal pyrotech- 
nics sure to follow. 


On May 19 the Immigration Restric- 
tion bill became law — the first bill 
President Harding has signed since 
taking office. For the next fourteen 
months only three per cent of the num- 
ber of aliens living in the United States, 
as shown by the 1910 census, will be 
admitted. 


The prevailing point of view was that 
we have accepted too many immigrants 
without trying to give them our ideals, 
without teaching them the fundamentals 
of liberty, and that the United States 
should call a halt to consider the assim- 
ilation of its foreign born. (The pro- 
visions of the new law are given in de- 
tail on page 6 of this number.) 


Tariff and Budget 


As this letter goes to the post, the 
Emergency Tariff act has just been 
signed by the President, and will be- 
come a law on May 28. This measure 
was introduced in the early days of the 
present extra session, which opened in 
April. It has been passed, primarily, 
in response to demands from agricul- 
tural interests for protection, as well as 
from manufacturers fearful of the 
dumping of foreign goods and the re- 
sultant depreciation in exchange. An 
outstanding feature is the duty of 35 
cents a bushel on wheat. The emergency 
measure is only a stop-gap, however, to 
cover a six-months period. Meanwhile 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
is at work on the drafting of a perma- 
nent tariff bill. 


Also, the passage of the bill establish- 
ing a Federal budget system is com- 
pleted, the House adopting the confer- 
ence report on the measure, and it is 
now in the President’s hands. A discus- 
sion of this bill and of the Emergency 
Tariff act will appear in the next num- 
ber of the Woman Citizen. 
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Can't We Keep Them in School? 


By Harriet Bond Skidmore 


TATE by state this country is grad- 
~ ually being aroused to the dangers 

of illiteracy and of child labor, 
which is so often the companion of 
illiteracy. The army tests given during 
the war have established the fact that 
illiteracy averages 24.9 per cent for the 
entire country. Half of all our children 
leave school at the end of the sixth 
grade and a large number average less 
than that. Twenty per cent of the adult 
rural population cannot read and in 
seven states more than twenty per cent 
of the total population over ten years 
of age is illiterate. In 1918 it was esti- 
mated that the number of minors in 
the United States between fourteen and 
fifteen years of age gainfully employed 
was approximately 800,000 boys and 
400,000 girls or more than one-half of 
the whole number of children between 
those ages. In 1919 there was a slight 
decrease, but during the first six or eight 
months of 1920, fifteen states reported 
increases of from three to twenty per 
cent in the number of children leaving 
school for work. 

What are the causes of this curtailing 
of childhood? Why does a nation per- 
mit such a large proportion of its future 
to be mortgaged by a lack of education 
and the consequent lowered efficiency 
of child-labor adults? Children leaving 
school for work can be divided into 
three classes—those who leave school 
because of economic necessity; those 
who leave because the additional in- 
come is an appreciable factor, though 
not a necessity, in the home, and those 
who leave because they are tired of 
school, have had some misunderstand- 
ing with the school, or because they feel 


they have grown too big for school and 
are simply moved by youthful restless- 
ness and distaste for the restraints of 
school life. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau made 
a study in Waltham, Massachusetts, an 
industrial community of about thirty 
thousand inhabitants, of the children 
under sixteen years of age who left 
school to go to work. We quote from 
it the following paragraph: 

“It is a difficult matter to determine 
the real reason for a child’s leaving 
school to go to work. Usually there ex- 
ists a combination of circumstances 
from which the main reason can be 
determined only by skillful questioning 
of the mother and child. In this report 
the cases have been classified according 
to what seemed to the investigator to be 
the principal motive. Reasons con- 
nected with the school, including re- 
tardation, dislike of school and trouble 
in school were given by fifty per cent 
of the children as the principal motive 
for leaving school; reasons connected 
with the home, including economic need 
and parents’ wish, were given by 39.3 
per cent of the children; the remaining 
10.7 per cent preferred work. In addi- 
tion to these reasons, one child men- 
tioned as a contributory reason that 
friends were leaving school; a second 
that he had been injured; and a third 
(who left chiefly because of his parents’ 
wish) stated that he had been uncom- 
fortable in school on account of 
asthma.” 

In rural communities the percentage 
of illiterates is much higher than in 
urban districts. The president of a state 
normal college in a Southern state, in a 
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recent estimate of the average education 
of all the people in the state over six 
years of age, found that the average for 
all, including university and college 
graduates, high-school and normal stu- 
dents, boys and girls in elementary 
schools as well as those who had never 
attended any school—would fall some- 
where in the third grade. North Da- 
kota, a state which represents an en- 
tirely different type of agricultural 
work, reports that only thirty per cent 
of farm children complete the eighth 
grade and only four per cent complete 
the high-school course. According to 
Miss Gertrude Folks, Special Agent on 
Schools for the National Child Labor 
Committee, there are several causes for 
this non-attendance of rural children: 
“The distance of the schoolhouse 
from the homes, poor roads and lack 
of free transportation is one cause. The 
indifference of parents, especially of 
those who themselves never received an 
education is another that should not be 
underestimated. One who visits rural 
schools and talks with the teachers and 
children is constantly amazed at the 
extent to which this ignorance still pre- 
vails. But there is another reason for 
non-attendance, more fundamental, and 
chiefly responsible for the above causes 
—the inadequacy of our rural schools. 
They are not performing their function 
with sufficient success to win over pre- 
judiced and indifferent parents, to com- 
pensate them for the immediate dollars’ 
and cents’ loss that may result from the 
loss of the help of the children on the 
farm, not with sufficient success even to 
make the child prefer school to work. 
“Except in the case of hired labor and 
to some extent tenant labor, actual pov- 
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erty is not an important factor in the 
majority of cases. The labor of the 
children is utilized not because it is es- 
sential to the life of the family, but 
because to both parent and child it 
seems to have a.value that school work 
does not. As a beet-grower in Colorado 
once said to a member of the National 
Child Labor Committee staff: ‘My boy 
is worth $1000 for work during the 
beet season, but is nothing but an ex- 
pense if he goes to school.’ We cannot 
expect an awakening on the part of the 
parents until the school offers more 
than it does today. Everyone is familiar 
with the traditional ‘little red school- 
house.’ Thousands of that very same 
type of school still exist all over the 
country. The buildings are just as 
primitive and poorly equipped; the 
teachers are just as young, uneducated 
and poorly paid; and the curriculum 
just as stereotyped, unpractical and 


dead.” 


What Is School Age? 


In 1919 at the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States the Federal 
Children’s Bureau held a conference on 
Child Welfare Standards, the purpose 
of which was to formulate and publish 
standards for the better protection of 
children. In regard to education they 
decided that every state ought to pro- 
vide for compulsory full-time attend- 
ance to the age of sixteen. How do the 
various states measure up to this stand- 
ard? 

Virginia requires attendance until 
twelve unless the child is able to read 
and write. Maryland in its counties 
requires attendance up to thirteen; six 
states and the District of Columbia re- 
quire it until fourteen; four states until 
fifteen. Maine prohibits employment 
under fifteen and requires attendance to 
seventeen unless literate. Thirty-two 
states and Baltimore have provisions 








for attendance to sixteen, unless regu- 
larly employed; Delaware requires at- 
tendance to seventeen unless fourteen 
and employed; and three states have 
provisions for attendance to eighteen, 
unless regularly employed. 

But economic necessity is allowed to 
become an important factor. Many of 
the compulsory education laws contain 
a poverty exemption clause. In Texas 
children of twelve years who have com- 
pleted the fourth grade and whose ser- 
vices are needed can be excused from 
school attendance. South Carolina ex- 
cuses children over thirteen with wi- 
dowed mothers or crippled fathers. 
Georgia requires attendance to fourteen 
unless the seventh grade has been com- 
pleted, but nullifies it by an exemption 
that children may be excused from at- 
tendance for “any good reasons” de- 
termined by the Board of Education, 
which must take into consideration the 
need for agricultural labor at certain 
seasons. 

Surely it is a travesty on democracy 
that a democratic public-school system 
should be built up only for those who 
can afford it; that a country should 
allow the majority of its children to 
leave school with the mere rudiments 
of education, handicapped at the start 
by the ignorance of their parents and 
the poverty of their environment. 

There is one simple and effective 
remedy—the United States must spend 
more money on education. Of the total 
budget, which is about $50 per capita, 
only 50 cents per person is expended 
for research, education and development 
work. And of this one per cent only 
thirteen per cent goes to education, in- 
cluding the Library of Congress, the 
Smithsonian Institute, and similar insti- 
tutions. 

With such niggardly appropriations 
for education, the only wonder is that 
we have been able to accomplish so 







much. But there is much more to be 
done. There must be more and better- 
trained teachers, with higher salaries; 
more attendance officers to enforce the 
existing attendance laws, and more 
school-houses, especially in rural dis- 
tricts. 


More Schools Needed 
Last year when the Back-to-School 


drive was launched in one state, it was 
estimated that if all the children in the 
state who ought to be in school should 
return, forty per cent of them would 
have to stand. And in some of our 
larger cities many children are permit- 
ted to attend school only half-day ses- 
sions because the schools are so over- 
crowded. 

There must be longer school terms 
in rural districts. In a comparison of 
rural and urban statistics made in 1912, 
the Bureau of Education reported that 
the average term in urban communities 
was 46.4 days (over two months) longer 
than the average for rural communities. 

Scholarships and mothers’ pensions, 
to enable the children of poor parents 
to continue their schooling; better child- 
labor laws and better enforcement of 
them; vocational guidance bureaus to 
advise the children and assist them in 
finding suitable employment when they 
are ready to work; and continuation and 
vocational schools for the careful exten- 
sion of educational work beyond the 
elementary grades, are all urgently 
needed. 

When we have all these things, 
schools will be ready to compete with 
industry; they will have an attraction 
and a holding power all their own. 
There will be no need of forcing chil- 
dren out of industry back into the 
schools, but children will gladly stay 
in school until they can go out well pre- 
pared mentally and physically for the 
demands of industrial life. 


Prayer for a Woman No Longer Young 


By Anne Arnold 


GOMETIMES it seems to me my life is done. 
My youth with youth’s great gladness, has slipped by: 


My beauty’s gone—I watched that slowly die— 
Long, long ago love passed me by—that’s gone— 


Gone from me, too, my children, one by one. 
I used to dream, when in my arms they’d lie, 


That in their lives I’d still live. 


I cry 


Now in the night for my lost littlest son. 


Does knowing help no soul—nor yet my own— 
Cannot my proving turn somehow to gain— 
Can I not shield some other, I who’ve known 





All woman’s joy, her anguish, heart-break, pain? 
If I can help, my life’s at its real dawn, 
If I can help, oh, God, let me live on! 
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In the World of Stars 


Astronomy’s Debt to American Women 


HEN you were a little girl did 
Wve grandmother tell you stories 

about Maria Mitchell? Did you 
wonder at the pride in her voice when 
she spoke of “Miss Mitchell’s comet”— 
as the newspapers of that time always 
referred to it, instead of using its long 
scientific name? Women of that gen- 
eration were enormously proud of the 
achievements of one of their sex, for 
those who won distinction were few and 
far between. In this country Maria 
Mitchell stood alone as a real contribu- 
tor to science. People compared her 
only with Mary Somerville or Miss 
Herschel in England. 

With a thrill of pride too perhaps 
you listened to the story of her child- 
hood on Nantucket — how her father 
taught her ‘navigation along with her 
brothers, how she discovered her comet 
that October night in 1847 and how its 
discovery brought her the gold medal 
offered by the king of Denmark; how 
Matthew Vassar invited her to the col- 
lege he was starting for girls and built 
for her an observatory—with the third 
largest telescope in this country, your 
grandmother would add proudly. Did 
grandmother realize all that it meant, 
this opening to women a new employ- 
ment, a new avenue of usefulness? 

Today the progress of astronomy in 
America is deeply indebted to women. 
Two generations of girls have been edu- 
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By Grace Humphrey 


cated at Vassar, rich in Maria Mitchell 
traditions. At every woman’s college 
astronomy is taught. It was a woman 
who gave the beautiful marble observa- 
tory to Wellesley, and later added a 
residence for the staff of this depart- 
ment. It was a titled English woman, 
herself an astronomer at the famous 
Tulse Hill Observatory near London, 
who gave Wellesley the Huggins collec- 
tion of astronomical objects—the gift of 
a woman in the old world to an insti- 
tution in the new, with which she had 
no connection save her deep interest in 
the work it offered to young women. It 
was a woman who gave the twenty-four 
inch Bruce telescope to the observatory 
at Arequipa, Peru, and who established 
the Bruce medal awarded each year for 
distinguished work in astronomy. It 
was a woman who founded the Draper 
Memorial at Harvard, and to her con- 
tinued interest and generosity were due 
the growth and achievements of the 
Harvard department of astronomy. 

In 1918 the American Astronomical 
Society, meeting at Harvard, spent a 
day at Wellesley. And last year, for 
the first time, the four days’ meeting 
was held in a woman’s college, at Smith, 
with one session at Mt. Holyoke. The 
treasurer of this society is a woman. 
The secretary of the American associa- 
ion of observers of variable stars is also 
a woman. Thus men of science are rec- 
ognizing the value of American women’s 
contribution in the field of astronomy. 

In biblical times, and still earlier dur- 
ing the reigns of the first Pharaohs in 
Egypt, people in eastern countries stud- 
ied the stars. Literature, from the writ- 
ings of primitive civilizations to present- 
day volumes, abounds in references to 
the stars. As far back as record goes, 
the sky has been the greatest of mys- 
teries. But though for many centuries 
men have tried to learn its secrets, to 
make rules for mysterious stellar ap- 
pearances, they have been baffled by 
space and time that seemed almost lim- 
itless. Progress in astronomy has been 
very slow. Only recently has this been 
altered, and the change came about as 
aresult of discoveries and improvements 
in another line, photography. 

As early as 1850 Harvard was taking 
pictures of stars, but the plan to secure 
a complete record of the sky by this 
means had to be abandoned. Wet films 
were too slow. The introduction of dry 
plates made a great change in photog- 
raphy; in astronomy it made a greater 
change than any since the days of 

















Annie Jump Cannon 


Galileo. It amounted virtually to a 
revolution. The new astronomical pho- 
tographs opened another field for wom- 
an’s work. At first women were called 
on merely to examine plates and make 
simple computations. Gradually work 
of more and more responsibility was 
turned over to them, till they began 
making independent investigations—the 
goal of every scientific worker. 
Astronomy today does not mean sit- 
ting up all night with your eyes glued 
to a telescope, as your grandmother 
pictured Maria Mitchell. It means 
rather days, weeks, months, in a labora- 
tory, poring over glass plates and en- 
largements of photographs, computing 
position of stars and light curves, with 
the most complicated of mathematics. 
It means slow, careful, painstaking work, 
covering a long period of time, using 
the observations of many people. It 
may mean a long piece of research that 
ends in negative results—disappointing, 
but indispensable for ultimate progress. 
Said Maria Mitchell, when asked the 
reason for her success, “I was born of 
only ordinary capacity, but of extra- 
ordinary persistency.” Whether we 
agree with the first, we must with the 
second; for extraordinary persistency is 
one of the requisites for this work. It 
is not sufficient to make deductions from 
observations taken in one place. For 
the study of variable stars there are 
now associations here and in Great Brit- 
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ain, whose members report their find- 
ings regularly, making the published 
figures available for all astronomers. 
Nor is one set of photographs sufficient. 
There are differences according to the 
size of the telescope and the length of 
exposure, whether it be for ten minutes 
or the multiple exposure which lasts 
all night. Different results are obtained 
from blue plates and yellow plates, due 
to the redness of some of the stars. The 
library of glass plates at the Harvard 
Observatory, which now includes hun- 
dreds of thousands of astronomical 
photographs, gives a permanent record 
of the sky for thirty-five years. Yet one 
of the variable stars boasts a light curve 
computed since 1596. 

“Constant as the northern star,” the 
layman applies to all the heavens, 
charging to clouds and atmospheric dis- 
turbances whatever changes he may 
happen to notice. But some of the stars 
are anything but permanent, and the 
study of the variables is one of the most 
fascinating divisions in astronomy. Like 
other sciences this has become highly 
specialized, and many workers are 
studying the variables and their prob- 
lems exclusively. In this branch the 
Harvard Observatory has made distinct 
contributions, through the work of 
Annie Jump Cannon and Henrietta S. 
Leavitt. 

Educated at Wellesley, with special 
courses in astronomy at Radcliffe, Miss 
Cannon was for a while an assistant on 
the Harvard Observatory staff and for 
ten years has been curator of the astro- 
nomical photographs that make up the 
Draper collection. Her bibliography 
for variable stars totaled forty-five thou- 
sand cards. In the making of the Draper 
catalogue she classified the spectra of 
two hundred and forty-one thousand 
stars, a task that lasted for some years. 
It was in recognition of her skill in 
ditinguishing the type to which a star 
spectrum belongs that she was given 
honorary membership in the Royal As- 
tronomical Society. And it was in the 


course of this photographic work that 
she made her discoveries, a hundred and 
sixty variables, and three new stars. 

Along with changes in the spectra of 
variables go variations in their light. 
Miss Leavitt has made a special study 
of this for certain stars. In the southern 
hemisphere there are two regions called 
“the Magellanic clouds.” The smaller 
one was listed as having fifty-seven 
variables. Sixteen plates were taken of 
this “cloud,” at the high altitude of the 
Arequipa Observatory. Astronomers ex- 
pected that the number of variables 
would be increased. But when the plates 
were sent to Cambridge for Miss Lea- 
vitt’s examination, her discoveries far 
exceeded their expectations. Her pre- 
liminary study, lasting for three months, 
counted nine hundred new variable 
stars. Certain portions of the plates 
were then enlarged and further search 
added seventy more. Comparing photo- 
graphs for some of these variables for 
a term of years showed them to have 
striking fluctuations, with outbursts of 
brightness. Does this change in light 
have any relation to the changes in 
spectra classified by Miss Cannon? And 
what is the connection between these 
phenomena? 

In 1918 careful records were kept for 
one particular star for ten weeks. The 
photographs showed great variations— 
light bands, dark bands double, dark 
lines faint or invisible, bright bands 
double, dark lines crossing the bright 
bands, etc. The curve showing varia- 
tions in light for this star was as varied. 
Putting the two together showed a cer- 
tain line dark when the light was great- 
est, and the same line bright when the 
light was at the minimum. Just what 
formulae may be worked out, showing 
the connection between light variations 
and spectrum changes, is not yet deter- 
mined, but some connection there is. 
Thus through the slow, patient work of 
American women astronomers, the sum 
of human knowledge is being increased, 
in this most mysterious, most fascinat- 
ing, little known world of the stars. 


For Home Makers 


HE American Home Economics As- 
sociation is to hold its annual meet- 
ing at Swampscott, Mass., June 27 to 
30, with a program of distinguished 
speakers and important themes. The 
Association is urging the passage of the 
Fess Home Economical Amendment, 
which has been reintroduced by Repre- 
sentative Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, in 
this Congress. The purpose of this 
measure is to amend the Voeational Ed- 
ucation act so that vocational training 
in home making may receive as much 
aid from Federal funds as training in 
agricultural and industrial pursuits. 
There are about 26,000,000 women and 
girls engaged in home-making in this 
country — far more than in industry. 


and more than twice tne numper cu- 
gaged in agriculture and, the standard 
of national life is determined by the 
standard of living in the home, These are 
reasons why the Fess Amendment is en- 
dorsed by the League of Women Voters. 
Besides, as Mrs. Costigan, chairman of 
the Committee on Food Supplies and 
Demand points out, about twenty-five 
per cent. of the country’s school chil- 
dren, rich as well as poor, are under- 
nourished due to improper feeding. 
About ninety per cent. of the money 
brought into the homes by the wage- 
earners is spent by women, the majority 
of whom do not understand either sim- 
ple business principles or what makes 
real value in food and clothing. 





AN English paper called John Bull, 
which does not share the Woman 
Citizen’s admiration for Lady Astor, 
publishes the following amusing column 
in a recent issue: 
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Beneathe 
Thys stone lyeth 
Ye ashes of 
Nannie LANGHORNE 
Better known to her contemporaries as 
Lady Astor. 
She 
Was borne 
Way downe in Ole Virginia 
“Anno Domini 1880, 
And is sayed toe have been 
A Mayden of Great Beautie 
And eke much charm. 
As a consequence, 


One 
Robert Gould Shaw, 
A Prominent Bostonian, 
Fell in love wyth her 
And made her hys wyf. 
They, alas, didde notte live happilie 
Ever after, 

And itt was notte long ere shee 
Secured a Bill of Divorcement agaynst hym. 
However, 

Happiness agayne came intoe her lyfe 
With her second marriage, 

To wit, 

Wyth 
Watporr Astor 
Through ye whych alliance 
Shee obtayned her tytle. 

Shee became a British subjeckt; 
And whenne her husband was elevated 
Toe ye House of Lordes 
Shee contested and wonne 
PLYMoUTH 
Ye seat hee hadde held, 

And was elected 
Ye Fyrst Woman Member of Ye House of 
Commons, 

And 
It was hoped by manie thatte she myght be 
Ye laste, 

For 
Shee displayed politickall inconsistencies 
And puritanickall prejudices 
Ye whych 
Alienated ye sympathies of some 
Whoo hitherto hadde given her theyre 
Support. 

Shee opposed reform 
In ye matter of divorce— 

A fact 
Whyche was considered 
Somewhat surprysynge, 
Takynge certayne cirumstances 
intoe consideracion 
Inn ye matter of drynk 
Shee was a pronounced pussyfoot, 
And tooke a delyght 
Inn poyntynge ye finger of scorn 
Atte menne 
Whoo lyke theyre little droppe, 

Inn short 
Shee displayed a contempt for 
Her male colleagues in 
Ye House 
Ye whych made themme dread the advent 
Of other female Members. 

On one occasion she sayd 
Itt was noe goode 
Toe hitte menne on ye back wyth a stick, 
Butte thatte itt was better 
Toe pull theyre legges! 
Havynge thus 
Given her philosophie of Lyfe 
Toe ye world 
Shee dyed, 

And ye House of Commons 
Breathed agayne. 


Pray for ye soule of Nancy Astor, 
For fear St. Peter hasn’t passed her. 
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With Medicine Kit and Woman's Grit 


OT long ago, the Serbian Govern- 
ment offered to the American 
Women’s Hospitals about $1500 

monthly in order to ensure the continu- 
ance of the work of the hospitals in 
Serbia. Now that you read that sen- 
tence, own up; did you know that 
devoted women doctors sent from the 
United States have been carrying on 
medical and surgical work in Serbia, 
Constantinople, Armenia for several 
years? 

When the world gets time to give at- 
tention to it, there is a chapter of fem- 
inine heroism wrapped up in the activ- 
ities of these women which ought to be 
cherished for the girls of all future 
generations. Just at the moment it is 
heroism of a truly dramatic type. For 
a letter has been lately received from 
Dr. Mabel S. Elliott, director of the 
American Women’s Hospital conducted 
in cooperation with the Near East Re- 
lief Committee at Ismid, reporting that 
the auxiliary hospital across the gulf 
at Bardezag is under daily fire, with the 
bullets of Greeks and Turks whizzing 
back and forth briskly. 

“Tt was a sight to see the fires burning 
last night,” writes Dr. Elliott. “We 
counted seven villages burning ll 
about Bardezag, and for three days now 
the refugees from these villages have 
been pouring in. At least two thousand 
new refugees are here now.” 

And yet there are people who sup- 
pose the war is over. 

Dr. Elliott, however, is rather used to 
this sort of tension, because she was 
sent out by the American Women’s Hos- 
pitals in February, 1919, and _ had 
charge of the Near East hospital and 
medical work at Marash during the 
Turkish siege. Some of the story of 
what these women doctors have endured 
for humanity’s sake will be known to 
the world if ever her diary writen un- 
der fire at Marash is published. 


History Day by Day 


Reading over these women doctors’ 
records is a liberal education in current 
international history. It brings one in 
touch with Armenia’s plight, with the 
military activities of the Turkish nation- 
alis's, with the tragedy of Wrangel’s 
army and its attendant flood of refugees 
poured into Constantinople. 

The work has necessarily been flexi- 
ble enough to fit the shifting of Near- 
Eastern national boundaries. Take, for 
instance, this most recent adjustment: 

The American Women’s Hospitals and 
the Near East Relief Committees had de- 
cided to cooperate and establish at Tre- 
bizond in the new republic of Armenia 
a hospital and dispensary. The person- 





Dr. Mabel S. Elliott 


nel was selected and equipped, and 
sailed, but before they reached their 
destination, Wrangel’s army had been 
defeated and thousands of Russian refu- 
gees were pouring into Constantinople. 
By the end of the year the Bolshevists 
were occupying Armenia and Azerbai- 
jan, and it looked as if Trotzky might 
march through Georgia. The Turkish 
Nationalists had grown troublesome 
too, and so the Trebizond plan was 
abandoned and the hospital and dispen- 
sary were established at Ismid on an 
arm of the Sea of Marmora. 

When Dr. Elliott took over the Ismid 
station, large numbers of children were 
dying there from deprivations and ex- 
posure in the refugee camp. In the hos- 
pital’s isolation ward there were four 
cases of typhus and one of smallpox. 

“We had patients lying about every- 
where on the floor all last month,” Dr. 
Elliott wrote, “and it looks as though 
we are going to have the same thing 
this month. We have been running 
about forty typhus and forty pneumonias 
for some weeks. . . . A woman too ill 
to open her eyes had ridden with four 
others as sick as herself for three days 
over the mountains in a water-buffalo 
wagon. All four got well and went off 
happy.” 

Nothing appeals to womanhood like 
suffering childhood, and much of the 
work at Ismid as well as in Serbia, is 
among children bereft of all normal 
care, starved beyond semblance of 
childlikeness. “Many of these children 
are brought to us with their knees drawn 
up to their chins, and they have lain 
such a long time in this position trying 
to keep or get warm, that it takes days 
of oil-rubbing to loosen up the tendons 
sufficiently to draw their legs down 


straight. Many of them die within a 
few hours after their arrival, but usu- 
ally, if we can get them over the strain 
of their first two or three meals, they 
gradually begin to take a little interest 
in life, and it is a wonderful satisfac- 
tion to see them slowly get a grip on 
life and learn to smile. 

“We have in our hospital what I call 
our ‘smile class.’ At first these children 
lie for days and just whimper like little 
wild animals caught in a trap. We keep 
coaxing them to smile, until one day it 
comes. The great trouble is that all 
these children need months and months 
of proper care, and we can’t keep them 
so long in the hospital, for there are 
always others to take their place.” 

That was why a convalescent home 
was established across the gulf at Bar- 
dezag, where the air is fine and space 
abundant. And in the recent letter writ- 
ten while the fighting was going on, Dr. 
Elliott was most worried about these 
children across the gulf, who in the 
charge of a nurse, Mrs. Nickerson, were 
cut off from communication. “They 
must have all the orphans down in the 
cellars and it must be a great job to 
keep the poor little things under cover.” 


Nursing and Teaching 


In Serbia alone there are six hospitals 
and dispensary stations: a hospital and 
a preventorium at Veles; hospitals at 
Pristina, Strumitza (burned recently), 
Frisovitch and Prilep. 

The Director of all the Serbian hos- 
pitals is Dr. Etta Gray, who has insti- 
tuted and directed not only these hos- 
pitals but also a nurses’ training school 
and a system of district nursing and 
child welfare. 

“We have been officially requested to 
hold nursing for Serbian 
women,” Dr. Gray has reported to the 
headquarters in New York. “We have 
agreed to give the women selected a 
three-months’ course, one month at the 
hospital, one at the dispensary with 
home visiting and one month at the 
children’s hospital with such maternity 
instruction as is possible.” 

Though some of the Serbian reports 
have been lost in the mails, those re- 
ceived show that over 50,000 visits have 
been made to the dispensaries and 25,- 
850 separate diagnoses made. More 
than 2400 patients have been admitted 
to the hospitals, over 900 of them sur- 


classes 


gical cases. 
No wonder that Serbia, in the very 
abyss of poverty though she is, has 
made so large a contribution to keep 
these women’s service. “During the 
four years of our over-seas work,” says 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Editorially Speaking 





War Facts to Face 


HE liveliest topic of private discussion just now is, 

What will the United States do to aid the world move- 

ment toward the reduction of armament as a first step 
to the abolition of war? As a contribution to that discus- 
sion, readers of the Woman Citizen will do well to clip the 
following facts and keep them handy for reference. 


The International Labor Office at Geneva has recently esti- 
mated the number of disabled men, resulting from the Great 
War, at 5,500,000: The French 1,500,000, the German 
1,400,000, the British 1,170,000, the Italian 570,000, the 
American 200,000, the Czecho-slovakians 175,000, the Jugo- 
slavians 164,000, the Poles 150,000, the Canadians 88,000, 
the Rumanians 84,000 and the Belgians 40,000. The estimate 
excludes a number of countries from which statistics could 
not be obtained. 

If, however, the number of’ disabled in these countries 
(Russia, Turkey, Bulgaria, Australia and New Zealand) bear 
the same relation to the dead as in the countries where both 
totals are known, the number of disabled may be estimated 
at 9,500,000. That is, there must be that number of men in 
the world unable to take their old places in the world’s work 
because they are legless, armless or eyeless or incapacitated 
in some other equally abnormal manner as a result of the 
war. 

Professor E. L. Bogart of Illinois University has just made 
estimates for the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and announces the money cost of both sides as 186 
billions of dollars plus, a figure agreed to by several other 
statisticians. Professor Seligman had previously estimated it 
at 210 billions of dollars plus. 


HE war cost to the United States was 22 billions of dol- 

lars or one million dollars per hour for over two years. 
It has been estimated that the total cost borne by the United 
States was nearly enough to have paid the entire cost of 
running the national government from 1791 to 1914, to the 
outbreak of the European war. “It would have been sufficient 
te have carried on the Revolutinary War continuously for 
more than 1000 years at the rate of expenditure which that 
war actually involved.” 


In addition to this huge expenditure nearly ten billions of 
dollars were loaned by the United States to the Allies. 


The United States spent about one-eighth of the entire 
cost of the war and something less than one-fifth of the ex- 
penditures of the allied side. For the final ten months of the 
war the daily expenditure was over 44 millions of dollars. 
The army expenditures were a little under two-thirds our 
total war costs and were nearly equal to the value of all the 
gold produced in the whole world after the discovery of 
America. 


Dr. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, in January, 
1920, reduced the staggering cost of the war to another 
illustration easy to remember: “If in July 1914 the world 
could have been sold at its full estimated value and one could 
have had the entire price in hand and attempted to put 
aside money for the payment of the world war, one dollar in 
three would have been necessary for this purpose.” 

In October, 1920, Colonel Leonard P. Ayers, chief of the 
statistics branch of the United States War Department, issued 
a 150-page book dealing with the action of the United States 
in the world war. Some quotations are well worth remem- 
bering. 


The number of men serving in the armed forces of the 
nation during the war was 4,800,000, of whom 4,000,000 
served in the army; 2,000,000 men went to France. Of the 
54,000,000 males in the population, 26,000,000 were regis- 
tered in the draft or were already in service. 

The highest troop-carrying records were those of July, 
1918, when 306,000 soldiers were carried to Europe; and of 
May, 1919, when 330,000 were brought home to America. 
The greatest troop ship was the Leviathan, which landed 
12,000 men in France every month. 

Of every 100 Americans carried to France, 49 went in 
British ships, 45 in American ships, 3 in Italian, 2 in French, 
and one in Russian shipping under English control. 

Of every 100 American soldiers and sailors, two were 
killed or died of disease during the period of hostilities. 

The total battle deaths of all the nations in this war were 
greater than all the deaths in all the wars in the previous 
hundred years. 

For every man killed in battle, seven were wounded. 

Pneumonia killed more soldiers than were killed in battle. 


UST now Congress is dealing with appropriations. In the 
debate on the Naval bill, May 13, Senator Borah of 
Idaho, one of the leaders of the opposition, said: 

“We now have 120,000 men to keep the ships we have 
afloat and in commission. Will the committee please advise 
the taxpayers of America the number we shall have to have 
when the sixteen battleships now under construction shall 
have been completed? 

“The proponents of a large navy say that the British navy 
is much larger and more powerful than ours, and that navy 
is now getting along with a personnel of 105,000 men. I 
think it safe to say that the strength of the British navy is 
ample to secure the safety of the British possessions, and, if 
that be true, what possible reason can be assigned for the 
United States adding 20,000 men to the number the British 
regard as sufficient to protect the farflung British possessions? 

“At a time when industry is demoralized, when we are 
searching like the watchman upon his beat for something to 
tax in order to get more money, and when the army of un- 
employed seems, or bids fair to be, as large as the army of 
fighting men was a few months ago, it is very difficult to 
justify the increase of $100,000,000 over the House appro- 
priation for the navy.” 

Senator Kenyon of Iowa, also an opponent, said: 

“Outside of the members of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs I doubt if there are ten Senators who are familiar with 
the provisions of this bill. In a little while a bill to protect 
and safeguard the mothers and little children of this country 
will come before this body. It calls for $1,000,000 a year 
and when that bill comes, just listen to the speeches that 
will be made on economy. 

“Statistics show that 25,000 American babies die every 
year because of lack of proper attention, and yet the money 
carried by the bill is only half of the amount appropriated 
in this measure for the construction of one airship hangar in 
California. 

“We hear the statement that the time is not opportune to 
discuss disarmament. Why not? Why can we not join with 
other nations to stop this tremendous military expenditure? 
After a war in which millions of men were killed and billions 
in property destroyed is an opportune time, if there ever was 
one, to consider this problem of disarmament.” 


CaRRIE CHAPMAN CaTT 
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Clothes Wanted 


T is time now to think of next winter’s clothes for the 
children of Europe. Stores of linen gathered in the 
prosperous years preceding the war are now exhausted. 

Almost no clothing has been bought in Central and Eastern 
Europe by the great masses of the people since 1915. Unless 
we collect during the summer clothing for distribution next 
winter, it will be too late. The American Friends Service 
Committee appeals to us to send without delay at least a 
million dollars’ worth of clothing: knitted garments, second- 
hand clothing that is strong, clean and serviceable; shoes in 
good condition; yarn, leather, uncut cloth of any sort. Boxes 
and packages may be sent to the American Friends Se -vice 
Committee store room, 15th and Cherry Streets, Philadel phia, 
marked for the country in which you wish them distributed. 
The Friends did a fine and beautiful service during the 
war; they have not stopped with its close. Let us follow 
their example, instead of yielding to the wave of reaction 
from giving. 


Where Shall We Begin? 
Po us HARDING’S renewed pledge of economy 


in the expenses of Federal Government, made before 

the Academy of Political Science in New York City on 
May 24, would carry more comfort to the over-burdened 
tax-payer if it had included some proposal to make a reduc- 
tion of expenditures in the only place where a saving of any 
size can be made. All the economies that are possible 
through the proposed budget, through cutting off of super- 
fluous office-holders and radical cutting of departmental esti- 
mates will be welcome; but they will not make a reduction 
large enough for the average tax-payer to know that they 
exist. The only place where savings can be made which will 
bring adequate relief are in the departments of the army 
and navy. 

It is evident that no saving can be made in the 67.81 per 
cent of the total income which goes for obligations incurred 
in past wars. These are debts of honor which must be paid. 
The total expense of civil government in its legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches amounts to only 3.19 per cent 
of the total. Public works, permanent improvements, etc., 
take 2.97 per cent, while the total amount spent for research, 
for education and development, is only 1.01 per cent of the 
whole. The saving to which the President referred was con- 
cerned solely with the expenses of civil government, which 
altogether comprises only 7.17 per cent of the total. A saving 
in any part of the civil activities would count at most a frac- 
tion of one per cent of the whole. 

These government activities have already been cut to the 
bone. In fact, where research or education, public health, 
labor, and even agriculture and commerce are concerned, 
appropriations have been pared by Congress sometimes to a 
serious curtailment of service. A good budget system and 
some reorganization of departments may affect some econo- 
mies, but it is only in the 25.02 per cent which comprises 
the appropriations for the army and navy that worthwhile 
savings can be made. In the year ending June 30, 1920, the 
Government spent for war purposes in round figures $5,250,- 
000,000—while the total cost of the civil government was 
$400,000,000—the savings which President Harding promised 
concerned only the $400,000,000, leaving the $5,250,000,006 
untouched. 

We are now building ten great battle-ships and six battle- 
cruisers at a cost of $38,000,000 each. It is estimated that 
the total necessary for the army and navy in 1922 will be 
$1,350,000,000. 

Before the war our army consisted of seventeen hundred 
officers and one hundred thousand men. Provision is now 
being made for seventeen thousand officers and one hundred 
seventy-five thousand men. The navy at present has one 
hundred thousand men, which permits only 384 vessels to be 
in full commission, while many naval vessels are lying idle 


in navy yards because of a lack of men. When the new 
building program is complete it is easy to figure that a great 
increase of naval force will be required. 

The tax per capita of the Federal Government has risen 
from $6.63, the average during the years 1910-1915, to 
$53.46 for 1920. Nearly all this increase has gone in the 
expenses of war. At the very best, Congress will not be able 
te reduce greatly the expenses of the Federal Government in 
the next four years. If the total budget can be kept within 
four billions of dollars a year instead of nearly six billions, 
the amount in 1920 and again the amount in 1921, it will be 
almost a miracle. The only way even this reduction can be 
made is by refusing to increase our army and navy. 

And what enemy is in sight for them to fight during the 
next few years? 


Fighting the Next War 


PRIL 22, 1915, was a date as significant as October 12, . 
1492, or July 4, 1776, says Will Irwin in his remarkable 
book, “The Next War.” For this was the date on which, 

with the first cloud of chlorine gas rolled across from the Ger- 
man lines, the agreements of “civilized” warfare were aban- 
doned. “From that moment the lid was off.” And in the whole 
of his small book, packed with facts, and figures and pictures 
that strike terror to the mind, Mr. Irwin shows just that—to 
the next war there is no limit short of destruction. Here is no 
unleashed literary imagination; these are the findings of a 
leading war correspondent, writing in sober, scientific spirit of 
what he knows about the late war, and unfolding the probable 
outcome of another international conflict. 

Poison gas—“‘of a power beyond the dream of a madman” 
—capable of killing all life, human and plant, over great 
areas, will be the chief killing weapon. Add to this the 
bomb-carrying aeroplane, of unprecedented size and almost 
unlimited range—and see what becomes of any distinction 
between combatant and non-combatant. Add further, chem- 
icals that start inextinguishable flames, bacilli that carry dis- 
ease to whole armies—and realize that all these horrors are 
under way, being perfected in European and American lab- 
oratories and experiment stations; that, terrible as the war 
was, none of these agonies was used more than feebly. 

Mr. Irwin makes us face too, the cold costs of war—costs 
of guns and ammunition interpreted in terms of school 
teachers and public health. He shows the cost to the race 
of scientific war, which selects the best stock for killing, and 
he points out that the next war will, even more than the one 
hardly past, take toll of the biological best among women as 
well as men. He turns for a possible effective argument to 
the futility of victory by arms. “In some fifty years of agi- 
tation, pacifists have dwelt on the cruelties and horrors of 
war—always the moral and sentimental side. Now we are 
learning that it does not pay. The victor may, relatively, 
lose less than the vanquished. But victor and vanquished 
both lose in the absolute.” 

The answer? “Now is the appointed time to begin action, 
and we are the appointed people.” And the agitation for dis- 
armament is an important step toward the ultimate goal.” 
The most important task that lies before humanity in the 
rest of the twentieth century is to check, to limit, and finally 
to eliminate the institution of war.” 


Shade vs. Food 
GQ \usining and in a government bulletin there is an enter- 


taining and suggestive speculation on how the nation’s 

food supply could be increased by planting nut-trees as 
shade-trees. No one advises turning our lawns and roadsides 
into one grand nut orchard, but there is a point here with a 
moral: the moral that efficient intelligent development of our 
country’s resources is a plain obligation of citizenship. The 
Government is ready to help with all sorts of bulletins, care- 
fully prepared by experts and cheerfully supplied on appli- 
cation. 
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For Mothers 
and Babies 


By Mary E. 
McDowell 





OW does the United States value 
mothers and babies, is a timely 
question to ask the millions of 
women voters. Sentimentality and lack 
of information forbid our putting into 
economic terms the value of this basic 
material of our great commonwealth. 
We cannot compute it in dollars and 
cents, but it must be great even when 
expressed financially. The loss of 23,- 
000 women in the pangs of motherhood 
is a social and economic waste that can- 
not be ignored by this country. 
Last September, in his social justice 
program Mr. Harding said: 


“We no longer speak of a small group. 
Twelve million women in the United 
States, forty per cent. of them between 
fifteen and twenty years of age, are en- 
gaged in gainful occupations or pro- 
fessions. Such an army of potential 
maternity demands from America care- 
ful and adequate protection in the con- 
ditons which surround their labors. I 
know full well that there are women 
who insist that women shall be treated 
upon the same basis that men are treated. 
They would have a right to take this 
position in their own behalf, but I in- 
sist that all true Americans must insist 
that no woman speaks for herself alone. 
She is the possessor of our future, and 
though she becomes engaged in the tasks 
and services of civilization, we must 
preserve to her the right of wholesome 
maternity.” 

These words come at this moment 
with an aggressive emphasis from the 
man who is now President of the United 
States. 

The Children’s Bureau adds emphasis 
also to the protective idea since it is now 
proved that motherhood in this country 
may be classed among the hazardous 
employments. The unnecessary sacrifice 
of babies also is appalling—250,000 in- 
fants failing to survive one year of ex- 
istence. 

This waste of motherhood and child- 
hood falls heaviest upon the class that 
can least afford it— the wage-earning 
class. The Committee on Women in In- 
dustry of the National League of Women 


IIS department is devoted to the frank 

expression of opinion on questions of the 
day by a staff carefully selected from among 
the foremost thinking women of the country. 
In every issue two or more will contribute 
editorials on subjects of their own choosing, 
and Tur Woman Cririzen wishes to express 
hearty appreciation of their cooperation. It 
is, of course, not to be understood that the 
magazine necessarily gives editorial endorse- 
ment to the opinions expressed in this de- 
partment. The editors speak for the 
magazine in the editorial pages. The list 
of contributing editors includes: 

Dorotrny CAnrFieLtp, Dr. KaTHERINE B. 
Davis, T1rgeopos1a GarRIsON, DEAN VIRGINIA 
GILDERSLEEVE, ETHEL Warrs-Mumrorp 
Grant, Beatrick Forses-Ropertson HALeE, 
Mary Garrett Hay, Dr. Grace RaymMonpD 
Hesarp, Frorence Kettey, Harrwet Bor- 
ton Lamwtaw, GeorceE Mappen Martin, 
Mary E. McDowe.1, Mrs. Jonn O. Mixer, 
Rutu Comrort MrrcHett, ANNE O’Hacan, 
Mavup Woop Park, Mary Gray Peck, JEs- 
stca Perrxorro, Mrs. Percy V. PEnny- 
BACKER, Dr. CaroLINE SpurGEON, M. Carey 
Tuomas, Harrrerr Taytor Upton, Mavupe 
Raprorp WarrEN, Vira BoarMan WHITE- 
HousE, ANNA Harsotrte Wuirtic, Mar- 
GUERITE W1Lk1nson, Honore Witsie, Mrs. 
Tuomas G. WINTER. 


Voters has added to its industrial stand- 
ards a new one that protects wage-earn- 
ing women about to become mothers by 
prohibiting “their employment six 
weeks before and six weeks after child 
birth.” This plank in our industrial 
program is in harmony with the Inter- 
national Labor Convention program of 
the Peace Conference. The International 
Labor Convention is now stationed in 
Geneva, Switzerland, with Royal 
Meeker, formerly chief of the United 
States Department of Labor Statistics in 
charge. 

This protective measure is not an ex- 
periment. All European countries ex- 
cept Hungary and Finland prohibit the 
employment of women about to be con- 
fined, for from four to twelve weeks. 
France considers that when a pregnant 
woman announces that she must stay at 
home it is equivalent to “giving notice,” 
but in six countries she is “expressly 
forbidden to give notice when absence 
is on account of pregnancy.” 

Canada has no protection for preg- 
nant working women, but Australia, 
New South Wales, New Zealand and 
Western Australia allow four weeks. 
Natal employers are not allowed to re- 
quire work of a woman after seven 
months of pregnancy and so long as 
“she is a mother of a child less than 
three months.” Tunis is working now 
to secure legislation requiring four 
weeks, respite from work before and 
after the birth of a child. Portugal, 
Denmark and Spain, Rumania, Argen- 
tina and parts of Sweden compel em- 


ployers to grant rest periods to women 
with newly born children. 

During the war a committee of French 
women recommended to the Minister of 
Munitions a protective program provid- 
ing that during war time only safe 
occupations should be allowed pregnant 
women; that they must not work over- 
time, and only half-time during the 
day; must sit at their work; must not 
lift or do work that causes vibration; 
and that the legal lying-in period of 
four weeks should be compulsory for 
women working in munition factories. 
While these recommendations were not 
officially adopted, they had great influ- 
ence in bringing about the reaction to 
the war tendency to abrogate laws for 
protection of working women. 

What have we done in this direction? 
In 1911 Massachusetts enacted a law for 
the protection of women before and 
after child birth. Vermont, Connecti- 
cut and New York followed. 

It is a sad comment on our thought- 
lessness that only four of our states 
have laws for the protection of preg- 
nant mothers; that twenty-one European 
states and Australasia and Africa have 
enacted laws that are yet to be passed 
in forty-four of the states in our Union. 

These mothers are not able to protect 
themselves and work generally the long- 
est hours because they are not in organ- 
ized trades. They carry two burdens— 
the home and the factory. And it looks 
as if more and more mothers will in- 
creasingly enter industry. 

Why do mothers go into industry? 
Why don’t they stay at home? A study 
recently made by an organization in the 
Chicago stockyards district of 600 work- 
ing mothers, mostly foreign-born, un- 
skilled workers, showed that all had 
good reasons for going outside their 
homes. 

Even with the husband working, the 
greatest number had insufficient income. 
Others worked to make payments on 
property, to pay debts for illness and 
deaths in the family, and last to educate 
the children. 

If mothers are to have a permanent 
place in industry, or if they are to fit 
into industrial and economic emergen- 
cies, then the nation must provide pro- 
tection. The facts show that the absence 
of the mother from the home increases 
the death-rate for the younger children 
and the delinquency of the older ones. 
When will the public recognize the 
mother’s service to society in making a 
home and rearing children? Is it not 
our business to educate, agitate and 
legislate until the state recognizes the 
real value of mothers and children to 
the nation? 
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Let Us Have Good Movies for 
Children 


By Hilda D. Merriam 


HE articles which are now appear- 

ing in our magazines concerning 

the motion-picture situation are cer- 
tainly very interesting to us women who 
worked for years trying to get some ac- 
tion that would give us wholesome pic- 
tures for our children. Five years ago, 
we could not even get the attention of 
the producers. Next, they laughed at 
our criticisms. Now the women seem 
to have their undivided attention. It 
shows the power of organization. 

The trouble seems to be now, that the 
producers take the attitude that they are 
above our common laws: Why should 
any one dare to censor them? The auto 
industry is also a new, big industry, but 
no one says that there should be no traffic 
laws. All of us realize the necessity 
because we have daily evidence of the 
maiming and killing of our citizens. Our 
children can be injured mentally and 
morally by improper movies just as 
much as they are physically by other 
means; but because the effects are not 
visible directly, few pay any heed. 

If these men could see the mental 
picture on these little brains, caused by 
the pictures which are supposed to 
amuse them; if they were obliged to hold 
a frightened, crying child, and try to 
make it realize that the story is not true 
—then perhaps they would think more 
of this pitiful side. It is not only the 
unclean pictures to which we object. A 
great many of these pass over their 
heads; but there is also so much unneces- 
sary fighting and killing. The situation 
seems to be the same as it was in drama 
some twenty-five years ago. Then manag- 
ers thought a play was not worth while 
unless there was a great deal of fighting 
and killing in it and we had such plays 
as “Ten Nights in a Bar-room,” etc. A 
new industry of this kind seems to think 
that it must appeal to our baser passions 
to be a success. Everybody is attracted 
because of its newness, and the managers 
think that the big crowds are evidence 
that the people want this sort of play. 
Soon the better element stays home in 
disgust and only the small minority who 
wish this type is left. The movie pro- 
ducers ought to realize that they will 
reach this position if they do not shortly 
give evidence of heeding their public. 

Russell Holman of the Players-Lasky 
Corporation, in the April 23 issue of 
the Woman Citizen says that there are 
pictures suitable for adults which, with- 
out being unclean, are unsuitable for 
children. We agree with this, and we 
believe that the ideal is movie perform- 
ances for children. I beg to predict, 
though, that there will be more adults at 
the children’s performance than at the 
adults’, because most adults love the 


charming pictures which are made up 
principally to amuse children. I have 
watched men at the movies and lis- 
tened to their remarks on the pictures. 
They have been disgusted and bored with 
the sex stuff, but laughed heartily at the 
bear’s and children’s antics in the other 
picture. Life is tragic enough without 
bringing tragedy into our amusement 
hours. 

At our Woodlawn Theatre in Chicago. 
a children’s matinee is given every Sat- 
urday morring with svlected pictures 
The children prefer to attend this. It is 
a mode! well worth following In Los 
Angeles, some movie houses have estab- 
lished a children’s playroom where par- 
ents can leave their children while they 
attend the performance. This is another 
excellent idea. 

When the movie producers try to 
blame the parents for allowing their chil- 
dren to attend unwholesome pictures, 
they forget that every community li- 
censes its amusement places, and that 
the parent has the right to expect any li- 
censed amusement house to be a proper 
place for children if children are per- 
mitted there. Pool rooms are licensed, 
but with the understanding that minors 
are not permitted in them. Saloons used 
to have the same license to operate, but 
could be prosecuted if minors were found 
in them. Therefore mothers have a right 
to demand that every amusement center 
which is open to children must be clean 
and wholesome. 

The movie producers are putting up 
the argument used by the liquor interests 
when we demanded that public dance- 
halls be made decent places of amuse- 
ment for our young people. They said 
it was the parents fault,—that they 
should know where their children are, 
and not permit them to attend these 
places. We say that when the com- 
munity licenses the dance-halls as amuse- 
ment centers for our young people, that 
should be a guarantee of wholesome, 
clean amusement. The same must apply 
to the movies. If we cannot make our 
amusement centers clean for our chil- 
dren, why are we not justified in de- 
manding municipal ownership of them? 

Mr. Holman also says that parents 
should go around to all the movie houses 
and see the posters in order to know what 
kind of pictures will be given. Can you 
imagine mothers trotting about from one 
theatre to another, trying to get an idea 
from one poster as to what will be shown 
in a two hours’ performance? I took 
my daughter to see “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk”. Surely a mother had the right 
to expect that would be all right. In the 
main, it was a beautiful picture; but 
the whole picture was spoiled because 
they showed the giant dragging his wife 
around the floor by the hair and threat- 
ening to kill her with a long knife. It 
was so gruesome that all the children 
were hiding their faces and would not 
look at the picture supposedly made for 


their amusement. How could a mother 
tell from the title or from the poster that 
her child should not see that picture? 

We have censorship in our public li- 
braries. They decide what we may read. 
The world would be a miserable place 
to live in, if every one was allowed to 
go unrestricted through this life. 

I believe that some of the movie pro- 
ducers are earnest in their desire to clean 
up the pictures, but they are wrong in 
feeling that they are above our common 
laws and regulations. It is quite a step 
in advance though, when they will ad- 
mit that there are “questionable scenes 
and trash exhibited.” 

We women can help a great deal by 
applauding in some public way, the pic- 
tures which are truly wholesome, but 
we must not only condemn, but abso- 
lutely prohibit, the unwholesome. 





Through 
International 
Organization 


By Harriet Burton 
Laidlaw 














, 7 EAR in and year out organizations 
and groups of citizens have, as 
their chief labor, activities that cen- 

ter about what is commonly known as 
Americanization. We are greatly con- 
cerned about our melting pot, about 
the heterogeneous character of our ag- 
gregate national mind. In the mean- 
time many good Americans, including 
some of the best minds, blunder on in 
their blindness and commit social and 
economic atrocities—sometimes in the 
very name of patriotism—that are more 
discouraging than the ignorance of the 
most un-Americanized foreigner. 

But now and again we are surprised 
by a flash of light, the radiance of a 
common consciousness, that leads us on 
together, shoulder to shoulder. Such a 
flash was the comparative solidarity with 
which this nation buckled down to its 
work during the war. Another flash has 
come during these past weeks, when the 
watchwords on almost every lip, in every 
class and in every section of our coun- 
try, are An end to war—Peace—Dis- 
armament—Limitation of armament 
through international organization. 

A demand for peace and a protest 
against militarism are nothing new in 
our public thinking. The flash of prac- 
tical unanimity which made this peace- 
loving people tear its way into war was 
merely a corollary to our national hatred 
of war. 

Eighteen or twenty years ago, when 
the intensifying suffrage campaign went 
far afield for propaganda, we spoke in 
season and out of season in tones of hot 
protest against the 70 per cent. of our na- 
tional income that was being devoted 
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to the expenses of past and future wars. 
One of the first series of “rainbow flyers” 
which we issued dealt with facts and fig- 
ures circulated to arouse the womanhood 
of this country to a protest against war, 
and a demand for world cooperation 
looking toward disarmament. 

Little could we have prophesied the 
horrors through which we have lived 
during these past years; little could we 
have believed that today we should be 
inveighing against the 92.8 per cent. 
which is being spent on armaments and 
past and present wars, and analyzing 
with microscopic solicitude the one per 
cent. of all our national income which is 
divided among agriculture and develop- 
ment of natural resources, education, 
public health, labor; the 3 per cent. of 
our income for public works: harbors, 
rivers, roads, parks, etc., and the 3.2 per 
cent which covers the whole administra- 
tion of our government. 

On the other hand, in these days of 
tentative suggestions for international 
conferences, leagues to enforce peace, 
etc., we could hardly have dreamed of 
such progress toward world federation 
as was made when the League Covenant 
was drafted and accepted by forty-eight 
nations. But finally, the most hectic 
flight of imagination could not have 
conceived that the United States, whose 
public consciousness had always ar- 
rogated to itself leadership in these 
realms of peace and arbitration, should 
be represented by only an empty chair 
today in such a conference. 


Eager for Action 


While this national fervor for disarm- 
ament is now warming the hearts of our 
people, arid while the road of procedure 
is indicated clearly, we find ourselves in 
a state of tentativeness, indecision, dis- 
harmony as to methods for disarmament 
or limit of armament. It needs no 
Freudian theory of suppressed desires to 
explain the relief with which the na- 
tional mind turns to this chance to do 
something. It is a natural reaction 
against our national ambiguities, our 
intellectual dishonesties, our mullings 
and twistings and turnings on the sub- 
ject of international responsibility. As 
a people we have been feeling balked, 
ashamed, torn, misled, deceived. We are 
in the clutch of a temporary despotism 
in the national impasse, as much as if 
we, the people, were a third estate or a 
Russian serfdom. 

We have watched the zig-zag course of 
events now in rage, now hopeful. Such 
hope we felt under the guidance of our 
Secretary of State a week or so ago. Now 
we are more or less uncomfortable with 
the feeling that the mantle of deviousness 
and disingenuousness is falling upon us 
and stifling us. Therefore it is not 
strange that there are confused cries, 
even dissonant voices in this chorus for 
disarmament. Let us not forget that we 
all mean the same thing, we all want the 
same thing. What we all want is an end 


of war, the conservation of civilization. 

A great educator said that “If you 
could catch one generation and train it 
to think straight, the world would be 
made over.” Obviously ours is not that 
generation; never was instability of 
thinking more dangerous to the safety 
of all that we hold dear or sacred. 

In hearing the talk of different people 
and groups on the disarmament question, 
I found myself classifying minds as of 
three types: the comet-like, the meteoric 
and the planetary. The “comets” shed a 
lurid light; they cast the flame of their 
ideas across the intellectual firmament, 
then are off at a tangent and are lost to 
us forever; or they precipitate them- 
selves into a sunspot causing strange 
cosmic disturbances. The “meteors” 
come in showers, but they seldom stay 
to form the pattern of any great galaxy. 
They flame through the heavens and some 
day we walk through a great field and 
see a cold inert mass, and say in pass- 
ing: “It was once a molten meteor, draw- 
ing the eyes skyward on a September 
night.” The “planet” neither flies off the 
tangent nor falls inert at the centre; its 
orderly path is the result of a combina- 
tion of forces, some centrifugal and 
some centripetal, and so it moves 
through its appointed course, develop- 
ing times, seasons and all the multiform 
variety of life-giving phenomena, and 
finally bearing in its fruitful bosom 
mighty races committed to destinies un- 
imaginably great. 

The other day a peace and disarma- 
ment woman said: “We will not stand 
for limitation of armament; it is as 
wicked to have one soldier and one 
sailor as it is to have an army.” This 
was at a discussion that was to lead to 
the great clearing-house committee of all 
international cooperation, disarmament 
and peace organization. Another dele- 
gate said: “We must simply trust in the 
Administration; it is not the time to do 
anything. Disarmament will come if we 
just talk the ideal of disarmament with- 
out emphasizing the means of accom- 
plishing it.’ Another said: “We will 
not compromise with truth for a tem- 
porary gain.” 

Oh, the meteors and the comets! 


Moving Forward 


Nevertheless we are getting ahead; the 
clearing-house has been formed; organi- 
zations with varied programs are drawing 
together; eager determined young or- 
ganizations like the Woman’s Pro-League 
Council are ready to accept a pedestrian 
program and to make concessions of 
many kinds, and are cooperating in a 
“Disarmament Week.” 

In the meantime the orbit for the great 
sphere of our hopes on disarmament is 
marked out, in spite of those who are 
willing to work for any abstraction 
in a great cause but are never willing to 
look at the thing that lies close at hand 
or to do the next thing in the day’s work. 

It would be well in this hour if every 


earnest American would read the text 
of the Peace Treaty and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Can we not 
make a familiar quotation of these 
words in the preamble to the Treaty: 

“In order to render possible the in- 
itiation of a general limitation of the 
armaments of all nations, Germany un- 
dertakes strictly to observe the military, 
naval and air clauses which follow.” 

Germany has affixed her signature to 
this treaty as have twenty-seven other 
nations of the earth. General Bliss calls 
this a bond of honor for disarmament. 
He says: “In other words, the nations 
have bound themselves, at least as far 
as solemn form of words can do, to be- 
gin at the earliest practicable moment a 
general limitation of their armaments, 
culminating in the abolition of military 
systems and all military material, the 
sole object of which is international 
war.” 

When I was a little girl and looked 
vaguely around and said “Where is my” 
—this or that, my nurse used to point 
scornfully at some spot in my immediate 
vicinity and say, “There it is; if it was 
a bear it would bite you.” While we 
are scanning the horizon anxiously for 
some me.ns to bring about national dis- 
armament through international agree- 
ment, here is the Treaty of Versailles 
unratified by the United States. 

Consider the Covenant of the League, 
in which the Disarmament Commission 
is thus established: 

“A permanent commision shall be 
constituted to advise the council on the 
execution of the provisions of articles I 
and VIII and on military and naval ques- 
tions generally.” 

And this peace-loving, disarmament- 
loving country is the only one out of 
forty-nine civilized nations to have no 
part or lot in these deliberations! 


Not Our Spokesman 


We read recently of a strange dis- 
turbance which practically put our tele- 
graphic connections and our cable lines 
out of business. We were told that this 
costly and dangerous terrestrial disar- 
rangement was due to a magnetic dis- 
turbance of the nice adjustments that 
control the mystery of our electric cur- 
rents on earth. It was suggested that 
there was a storm in a sunspot due to 
a disturbance—quite possibly a comet. 

It needs little comment to point out, 
even to political groups most devoted 
to the ideal of our national isolation, 
that if this good old self-sustaining 
world of ours is not quite immune in 
its inter-stellar isolation, disturbances 
in the nice adjustments that connect in- 
ternational avenues of cooperation may 
have serious consequences. A “comet” 
today radiates its effulgence in the sober 
atmosphere of our mother country; may 
we hope that it will simply be regarded 
as a passing phenomenon? In contrast 
to the clauses quoted above let us con- 
sider this brilliant statement recently 
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Flannel Skirts Combine with 
Gay Jackets 


HE flannel skirt, always the first choice of a real 
sportswoman for country club wear, has arrived 
this season in innumerable charming styles. Plain, com- 
bination box plaited or cross bar, it will be worn with 
a smart jacket of bright green, flame or tangerine. Of 
course, the always-striking blazer is being revived with 
zest this summer and it is most effective with a flannel 
skirt. Women upon examining the quality of flannel 
in these skirts, will recognize the modesty of the 


The jackets are made of gay-colored flannels 
with pockets, neck line, and sleeves outlined in 
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made by Colonel Harvey, our ambassa- 
dor to England, concerning the “absurd- 
ity” of our being beguiled into entering 
the League of Nations: 

“The present Government, I assure 
you, will not have anything whatsoever 
to do with the League or with any com- 
mission or committee appointed by it 
or responsible to it, directly or indirect- 
ly, openly or furtively.” 

Comment is futile; words fail! 

From the same luminous source we can 
cull a thought calculated to make us 
more articulate. Our distinguished Eng- 
lish cousins are assured that America 
did not enter the late war for “France 
or Italy” or any other country but sim- 
ply for the United States and its interest. 
This is a jaunty statement! Making a 
“Roman holiday” by the slaughter of 
the good and true is nothing to thus wan- 
tonly adding insult to the world’s injury. 
Thus easily the lie is given to our na- 
tional ideals, just because a man gro- 
tesquely hated by the speaker happened 
to voice those ideas, when he said “This 
is a war to end wars to make 
the world safe for democracy. . 
We fight for those things that have al- 
ways lain nearest to our heart!” That 
an American should thus stultify his 
country’s noblest aspirations simply to 
make “the end of a perfect day” of hate! 

Did England go into the war merely 
for her personal interest? Was it to 
Belgium’s national interest to try and 


stay the tide? Did Serbia, offered ev- 
ery incentive if she would let the troops 
of the Central Powers pass, and threat- 
ened with the direst dissolution if she 
resisted, think of herself alone when she 
said: Better that Serbia should die than 
that she should live in dishonor? Re- 
view the utterances of the French writers 
and journalists of the war. In the ter- 
rible crisis of that struggle the “fervor 
and faith of the heart” brought forth 
flaming words from the lips of great 
commanders like Joffre and Foch, voic- 
ing the feeling of world responsibility 
in promising that France would do its 
utmost. It remains for a_ so-called 
spokesman of this country to say that 
our country fought for herself alone. 
A thousand witnesses refute this libel. 
There arises to the mind the great com- 
plex of our war demonstration: thous- 
ands of tense editorials, the sure voice 
of the greater part of the press, recruit- 
ing posters, Liberty loan, war-saving 
stamps, food conservation, Red Cross, 
Salvation Army, Knights of Columbus 
—everything that made us as a people 
articulate—our slogans, our parades. 
Not only in our experience but also 
in connection with regimental organi- 
zations, some of us have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the last messages of brave 
soldiers who laid down their lives, to 
read their diaries and letters. Ever and 
again their ideal shone out through the 
clouds of death—altruism, world con- 


sciousness, a burning internationalism, 
the willing sacrifice in a war to end 
war. Against this great background of 
America’s new birth into flaming in- 
ternational idealism shall this dark 
slander stand:—the United States fought 
simply for herself! Is it not enough 
that tens of thousands of homes mourn 
their dead and will not be comforted? 
Must we mourn our altruism and our 
international vision left on the fields of 
France? The answer is this great stam- 
mering cry today of a balked and dis- 
illusioned people, a confused cry for 
international organization for disarma- 
ment, for “an Association”, a Council 
of Nations. 

The French name for the present or- 
ganization is Societe des Nations. Let us 
retranslate; as long as there is a sec- 
tion of our people on whose ears the 
word “league” grates, let us use the more 
mellifluous term “association.” Let us 
do anything except to block the game, 
whose stakes are the safety of the human 
race. The path, broad before us, is 
international cooperation. Into that 
great orbit marked out by all the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces of the hearts 
and minds of a torn and turbulent hu- 
manity, let the ideal of international 
peace through disarmament swing forth 
full-orbed and transcendent; then shall 
all the morning stars sing together for 
the measure of peace and good-will that 
has come upon earth. 
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Public Housekeeping 





Studying Charter Problems 


HE new woman citizen wants to get 
things straight. She wants a short 
cut to necessary knowledge. Con- 
sequently a number of excellent pam- 
phlets on political questions are being 
written for her and at her instigation. 
The Woman’s Club of Minneapolis 
and the Fifth District League of Women 
Voters have cooperated in the publica- 
tion of a forty-page study of that city’s 
charter problems. The material was 
prepared by the director of the Bureau 
for Research in Government of the 
University of Minnesota. The organiza- 
tion of the city government is described 
in detail and the function of each de- 
partment given; the city’s position in 
regard to the local utility companies; 
the question of revenue. The existing 
form of government is analyzed and 
suggestions are made for simplifying 
the mechanism according to one of the 
three accepted forms—mayor and coun- 
cil; commission; city manager. The 
pamphlet contains, also, a helpful bib- 
liography on American municipal gov- 
ernment. 


The conclusions drawn in this study 
of the Minneapolis charter are, for the 
most part, capable of general applica- 
tion and for this reason they are quoted 
here at length. 


Efficiency and the Voter 
—— in public administra- 


tion is not unattainable, but it will 
come only through intelligent and per- 
sistent effort through a long period of 
years. . . . The essence of government 
consists in a definite human relation- 
ship. On the one hand we grant power 
to our public officers, and on the other 
hand we expect accountability from 
them. There are two parties to the re- 
lationship, very much as in the ordinary 
contract, and there are responsibilities 
upon both. The point is that public 
efficiency depends more upon the party 
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of the first part, the voter, citizen and 
taxpayer, than it does upon the officer 
or the form of government. As a lead- 
ing authority puts it, “The first essen- 
tial of efficient administration is intelli- 
gent citizenship.” 

But even intelligence is helpless un- 
less it has the facts, and it is unreason- 
able to expect that every voter either 
has the special training, or will spend 
the time necessary to pry into the de- 
tailed processes of government in a 
large city. Most of us are busy, and 
we have little knowledge of the costs 
involved in public work or of the 
special processes required. We need the 
assistance of experts who can delve into 
the facts and present them to us impar- 
tially in a simple and practical manner. 
We need, in other words, bureaus of 
municipal research and organs of mu- 
nicipal publicity, and these agencies 
work best when privately supported by 
citizen organizations. 

We need a simple and under-tandable 
organization, clearly described in a 
brief charter. 

There must be improved budget mak- 
ing, with more publicity and genuine 
discussion of the methods of the various 
departments. 

Attention must be given to the civil 
service: to the proper selection of mu- 
nicipal employees, to the creation of 
adequate incentives for better and more 
strenuous work, and to the retirement 
of aged and inefficient employees upon 
proper pensions. 

Purchasing and contracting methods 
need constant study for their improve- 
ment. 

Ways may be found of borrowing 
money at lower rates of interest by im- 
proving the city’s credit, or by selling 
bonds in small denominations to local 
citizens, or in some such manner. 


By combining departments and elim- 
inating overlapping, friction, interde- 
partmental lawsuits, and duplication of 
work, something may be saved. 

By better organization within depart- 
ments, the elimination of useless em- 
ployees, if there are any, and by stand- 
ardizing salaries, some economies might 


be effected. 


Home for Housekeepers 


 ipnterpesd the suffrage organization 
and the woman’s club have flour- 
ished side by side, with the former the 
junior of the two. In Yonkers, New 
York, the Woman’s Club is only a few 
months old and its parents are the 
Suffrage Association and the Woman’s 





Council, whose work ended with the 
passing of the Nineteenth Amendment. 
City housekeeping is the Club’s avowed 
interest. The Club is already launched 
upon a drive for its own house, which 
is to be a live civic center where women 
may thrash out their community prob- 
lems either individually or by organized 
effort. The wide-awake chairman of the 
Press and Publicity Committee is al- 
ready editing a club bulletin. 


Marceline 


aoe Civic League of Marceline, Mis- 
souri, has both men and women 
members. It was organized in April, 
1912, with fifty members, and because 
it was spring-cleaning time the League 
proceeded at once to clean up the city. 
Benches were bought for the city park 
and twelve waste-deposit cans for the 
streets. 

Since that time the League has con- 
tinued to serve Marceline. Before the 
town had a Carnegie library, the League 
had established a library in connection 
with its rest room. It has purchased 
playground equipment, given bookcases 
to the schools and linen to the city hos- 
pital. 

When the war began the League or- 
ganized the first Red Cross chapter in 
the county. In its canteen 35,000 sol- 
ders were fed. 


A Civie Day 
} ewe Civic Club of Philadelphia has 


brought to a close one of the most 
successful seasons in its twenty-seven 
years of existence. 


A series of seven addresses on gov- 
ernment was an important feature of 
the club’s work. The program may be 
suggestive to other groups of women: 

(1) The Constitution. A great in- 
strument by reason of its solid founda- 
tion; a practical instrument by reason 
of its checks and balances; (2) The 
Two-Party System. The immediate, 
logical and necessary emergence of the 
two-party system and the evolution of 
the parties down to the present time; 
(3) State Government. Its structure 
and relation to the federal government; 
(4) Municipal Government. Its relation 
to the state. The supreme importance 
of the primaries; (5) Taxation. Sound 


-political thinking based on a grasp of 


economic laws. The principles of wise 
taxation; (6) Revision of the State Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania; (7) Limita- 
tions of Government. The proper limi- 
tations of government — a subject of 
peculiar significance to women. 
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i igen singular charm of the 
decorations and color com- 
binations won such wide favor 
that McCreery’s, after much ef- 
fort, succeeded in lowering the 
price to a figure within every 
one’s reach, without diminish- 
ing the quality. In fact, we 
have the word of a patron who 
had searched the furniture 
shops, that though our price is 
one-third less than those found 
elsewhere, the quality of our 
workmanship is far superior. 
It is Master-Made. 





McCreery “Master-Made” Decorated Furniture 


Decorated Suites are the newest and most exclusive feature in furniture. 
recently was to be found only in the homes of the very wealthy, for the cost was prohib:tive. 








James McCreery & Co. 


5th Avenue 


34th Street 


A feature which until 





Four-piece Black and Blue 
Breakfast Room Suite. Gatelee 
Table, four Fibre Seat Chairs. 


69.50 


Four-piece Suite in Stippled 





Parchment finish, charmingly | 
decorated, includes Dresser, 
Toilet Table, Chifforobe, and 
Bed. 225.00 


Eight-piece Suite in Stippled 
Parchment finish, with a capti- 
vating decoration, includes 
Dresser, Chifforobe, Vanity 
Case, Bow End Bed, Chair, 
Rocker, Bench, Night Stand. 

575.00 

















The Club has completed a film show- 
ing the seamy side of unsanitary and 
other uncivic conditions of city life. It 
will be shown before audiences at 
neighborhood houses, community cen- 
ters, public schools and clubs. 

The Club’s committee on Americani- 
zation arranged the program for the 
naturalization ceremony held in City 
Hall on March 31, under the direction 
of the United States Bureau of Naturali- 
zation and with the mayor presiding. 
Among the speakers were the director 
of the Citizenship Bureau of Naturali- 
zation at Washington, and Edward Bok, 
formerly editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, who had himself come to Am- 
erica from another land. Those who 
have read his autobiography, recently 
published, can readily imagine the 
sympathy with which he spoke to these 
new citizens, holding their attention 
with the story of his own early struggles 
and privations. The music of the eve- 
ning was furnished by the police band, 
an institution of which Philadelphia is 
justly proud. 

Each of the 235 men and women re- 
ceiving their citizenship papers at the 
close of the program was given, as a 
part of the Club’s program: 

1. A leaflet calling attention to the 
various departments and bureaus of the 
city government and assuring these new 
citizens that the purpose of these city 
departments was to serve the people. 


The leaflet emphasized the newly or- 
ganized Bureau of Legal Aid, designed 
to assist poor people in trouble, and to 
be a “friend of all deserving applicants 
for assistance.” To this leaflet were at- 
tached two small flags, one of the city, 
one of the nation. 

2. A leaflet printed and illustrated in 
colors, containing the American’s Creed, 
together with the interesting story of 
how this creed was formed in 1916-17 
by means of a contest, to secure “the 
best summary of the political faith of 
America.” 

3. A Stranger’s Directory of Phila- 
delphia, distributed by the courtesy of 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

The ceremony was one of inspiration 
and enlightenment to the new citizens 
and to the guests. Before the close of 
the program the mayor, being obliged 
to keep another engagement, asked the 
president of the Civic Club to preside 
in his stead. A few days later, some 
club members, including the president, 
were making a tour of inspection with 
the director of public health. In a 
crowded market in a foreign part of 
the city a man with beaming face stepped 
up to the president of the club and said, 
“Oh, I know you; I saw you at City 
Hall the other night.” “Were you one 
to receive papers?” “Yes, ma’am; you 
bet I’m a citizen now, all right!” 

An innovation in the winter’s work 
was the Civic Day held by the Club. 


It was an all-day conference devoted 


to certain phases of important civic 
questions before the public this past 
year. 

The morning session was devoted to 
(1) Zoning: Protection of residential 
districts, limitations in the height of 
buildings. (2) Billboards: The detri- 
ment of overhanging signs, the question 
of abolishing billboards. The luncheon 
session was in the nature of a civic 
forum on the subject What the City 
Needs. The afternoon session was given 
to: (1) The World’s Fair 1926, with 
illustrated lecture; (2) Better Public 
Entertainments from two points of view 
—motion pictures and the drama. Each 
address was followed by discussion. 

The Philadelphia Forum, already es- 
tablished, has as cooperating organiza- 
tions the University Extension Society, 
the Civic Club, the City Club and the 
Academy of Music Corporation. The 
preliminary announcement of its first 
season informs the public that “Begin- 
ning with the middle of October, 1921, 
and continuing until the middle of 
April, 1922, there will be given under 
its auspices seventy-five events of a 
civic, educational, literary, musical and 
religious character. The discussion of 
questions of national, state and muni- 
cipal interest will be a feature of the 
sessions. These discussions will be 
strictly non-partisan and non-sectarian. 
The price of a membership ticket will 
be $10 for the complete series of 
events.” 
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Women Voters and State Legislatures 





Minnesota 

The Legislative Council of the Minne- 
sota League of Women Voters did not 
get all the measures it went out for 
passed in the 1921 session but it accom- 
plished one or two things not contem- 
plated in its program and actually did 
pass several important bills. The rec- 
ord of bills passed reads as follows: a 
bill for an increase in the maximum al- 
lowed under the mothers’ pension law; 
three bills making women eligible for 
jury service; a bill regulating the street 
trades of children undertaken with the 
federated clubs of the state; the bill 
for the redistribution of state aid to 
schools; a bill for an amendment to the 
state school attendance law; a maternity 
and infancy bill to accept the provisions 
of the Sheppard-Towner bill now before 
Congress. The bill for an 8-hour day 
and a 48-hour week for women in indus- 
try was finally amended in both houses 
to a 56-hour week but was passed in the 
House so late on the last night of the 
session that there was not time to sub- 
stitute it in the Senate and it was lost 
by a fluke at the last moment of the ses- 
sion. 





One of the disappointments of the ses- 
sion was the mutilation of the State Aid 
School bill. However, a resolution 
passed by both houses provides for an 
interim commission in both house and 
senate to study the school situaton. The 
commission, instead of being se- 
lected from schoolmen and experts is to 
be appointed solely from the two houses 
of the legislature and the range of the 
investigation will include the public 
schools of the states that are within the 
scope of state aid, the teachers’ colleges, 
and the state university. The commission 
will investigate the action of other states 
in regard to these institutions, and will 
report early in the session of 1923. The 
League considers the appointment of this 
commission one of the signal successes 
of its work this year. 

When the amendment to the existing 
state law regarding the service of jurors 
was contemplated, it was thought that 
one bill would cover the matter of ad- 
mitting the service of women jurors; 
but at the advice of the judiciary com- 
mittees of both houses it was deemed 
necessary to introduce other bills in re- 
gard to the appointment of a woman 


Posed by Dorothy Phillips 


The very thing for your 
new dress—a sweeping 
colorful sash of Ribbon. 
“J.C.” Ribbons—Amer- 
ica’s Best Ribbons—are 
ideally suited for this 
new decree of fashion. 
Ask for them by name 
at leading ribbon de- 
partments. 
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bailiff and a bill for special exemptions 
for women jurors. These three bills 


were passed. 


Pennsylvania 

Every measure on the legislative pro- 
gram of the Pennsylvania League was 
acted upon favorably by the General 
Assembly in its 1921 session. But Mrs. 
John O. Miller, of Pittsburgh, the state 
chairman, does not consider the year’s 
work at an end. She says: 

“Every measure on our program has 
been passed by the Legislature. With 
some of them our work is finished. With 
others, however, the passage of certain 
bills means only that our real work has 
just started. For instance, the legisla- 
ture authorized submission to a popular 
referendum of the question as to whether 
there should be a new State Constitu- 
tion. This is what we asked it to do. 
But before there is a new Constitution, 
the people must vote Yes at the Septem- 
ber primary. Therefore, the League 
must get busy at once in a campaign to 
urge the people to approve this measure. 

“That is our first task. Our second 
will be to see that some women are 
elected members of the Constitutional 
Convention. After that, our energies 
will be directed toward electing women 
as members of school-boards through- 
out the state. These three tasks are the 
immediate problems confronting the 
League.” 

The program contained five specific 
measures: (1) an increased appropria- 
tion to the Mothers’ Assistance Fund; 
(2) increased pay for school teachers 
and better organization of the state’s 
educational system, according to the plan 
of the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Finegan; (3) a reorganization 
of all the state departments and bureaus 
in the interest of economy; (4) the 
election of at least two women on every 
school board; (5) the adoption of a 
State Budget System. 

The appropriation to the Mothers’ As- 
sistance Fund, which was $600,000 for 
1919 and 1920, was doubled and made 
$1,200,000 for 1921 and 1922. This was 
not what the League asked, but it is 
sufficient increase to justify jubilation. 
The passage of the Finegan bill is con- 
sidered a great victory. The other three 
points are considered covered in the pas- 
sage of the referendum for a new State 
Constitution and in the authorizing of 
a commission to study plans for the re- 
organization of the state departments. 

The League also claims credit for hav- 
ing killed the bill excusing women from 
jury service. 

Active women voters met several de- 
feats, but on measures not on their reg- 
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ular program. For instance, they sup- 
ported a strong prohibition enforcement 
measure and they regard the bill which 
passed as very weak. 


Michigan 


Of the three measures which the 
Michigan League of Women Voters 
presented and worked for directly, only 
the Equal Guardianship bill passed, 
making fathers and mothers joint guar- 
dians of the person and property of 
their minor children. The bills raising 
the age of consent to eighteen years 
were both defeated, one in the Senate 
Committee and one in the House. No 
measure presented as late in the session 
as the bill creating a fifty-hour week 
for working women had much chance 
of receiving consideration. 

The Legislative Council of Women 
which included fourteen other women’s 
organizations who combined in a wel- 
fare program secured the introduction 
and passage of two other bills, an 
amendment to the Mother’s Pension act 
and a bill to prevent the common law 
marriage of girls under sixteen. The 
Council endorsed the programs of the 
State Board of Public Instruction and 
the Department of Public Health. Of 
the educational program bills were 
passed providing for the payment of 
high school tuition by the home district 
for a minimum school year of nine 
months (considerably weakened by 


amendments); improving the qualifica- 
tions of teachers; consolidating rural 
school districts. Of the health program 
only the bill providing for free dis- 
tribution of antitoxin for diphtheria 
was passed. 


Wisconsin 


A law has been passed providing for 
equal guardianship of father and 
mother over their minor children. Cit- 
izenship has been added to the list of 
studies taught in all public elementary 
schools of the state. Milwaukee, the 
largest city in the state has made a year 
of civics or American history a required 
study in the high schools. A new law 
provides for a free kindergarten upon 
petition in any public school district, 
such kindergarten to be made permanent 
as long as an average enrollment of 
fifteen is maintained. 

The terms of pensions to mothers 
whose children are dependent upon 
them for support have been improved. 
Pensions are now on a basis of fifteen 
dollars a month for one child and ten 
dollars for each additional child, how- 
ever large the number of children. The 
law had before allowed for only four 
children. 

Another new law forbids, the use of 
any vehicles of buildings for immoral 
purposes. Still another law forbids the 
exhibition of immoral moving pictures. 


With Medicine Kit 
and Woman’s 
Grit 
(Continued from page 15) 


Dr. Esther Pohl Lovejoy, Executive 
Chairman of the American Women’s 
Hospitals, “many of our women have 
been decorated, and we feel greatly hon- 
ored .at this recognition, but this con- 
tribution from the Serbian government 
is the greatest testimonial ever offered 
to the value of our service.” 

In addition to the work in Serbia, Dr. 
Elsie R. Mitchell and Dr. Clara Wil- 
liams, financed by the American Wom- 
en’s Hospitals with the help of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
were stationed in the Caucasus at a town 
called Etchimadzin where they cared 
for a large number of Armenian or- 
phans. 

Dr. Emily Clark MacLeod cooper- 
ating with the Greek Government has 
recently been at work caring for Greek 
refugees at Bateeine, Georgia. Twelve 
refugee camps and two hospitals were 
established there with Dr. MacLeod in 
charge of all the medical work. Since 
the beginning of the work of the Near- 
East Relief Committee the American 
Women’s Hospitals have selected and 
eguipped all the women physicians serv- 
ing with the Committee in Asia Minor. 


























HE officers of the 
Columbia Trust Co. 
are always glad to give ex- 
perienced financial counsel 
to women depositors and 
hope they will feel free to 


avail themselves of it. 


Miss Furman, Assistant 
Secretary, in charge of our 
Women’s Department-- 
to the left of our Fifth 
Avenue entrance--will 


welcome you. 
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World News About Women 


One of England’s Troubles 


England continues to find difficulty in 
adjusting itself to women’s doing vari- 
ous kinds of court duty. Recently a 
woman justice of the peace was a mem- 
ber of a “bench of magistrates,” a sort 
of combination of judge and jury, and 
all went well until her husband ap- 
peared as solicitor for a case to come 
before it. The woman was required to 
retire. Now England is wondering 
whether a father, brother or cousin of 
a solicitor would have been required to 
retire, and is of the opinion that no such 
discrimination would have been made. 


Japanese Women Awake 


Mrs. Maud Nathan, who accepted a 
semi-official appointment from the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance to 
place herself in touch with the new Jap- 
anese Woman Suffrage Association and 
do what she could to stimulate its work, 
is now in Japan. She reports that she 
has addressed several meetings of wo- 
men. Among them she spoke for the 
Extension Committee of the Tokio 
Women’s Club. The meeting was held 
at Mrs. Asano’s beautiful home, and the 
large assembly room of the Tea House 
was filled to overflowing. She has spoken 
to both Japanese women and to English- 
speaking women. She has met the most 
distinguished Japanese men, including 
the Minister of Finance, the Vice Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, the Mayor of 
Tokio, and many other men prominent 
in the politics of that western Empire. 








She dbialed the tai Cecilia Party 
and there saw the Empress. Among the 
interesting women she has met is “Vis- 
countess Uchida, wife of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who is a Bryn Mawr 
graduate. 

She has found the men and the women 
of Japan exceedingly interested in the 
fact that the women of the western world 
have received the vote, and the move- 
ment in consequence of that information 
is moving forward with great rapidty in 
Japan. 

And in Earnest 


A letter from the President of the 
new Japanese Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. N. O. Kubushiro, says that 
the first interest of the women of Japan 
at present is to get rid of the licensed 
system of prostitution. During the last 
year the women conducted an educa- 
tional propaganda in the form of tags 
and asked the general public to wear 
these tags announcing that they opposed 
this system. These tags were purchased 
and worn by forty thousand people. 
Nevertheless the women found that the 
Government was unmoved and in con- 
sequence they have come to realize that 
they must have the ballot. The new or- 
ganization was created by the fraternal 
delegates attending the Geneva Congress, 
and at the next Congress there will be 
regular delegates from the Association 
auxiliary to the Alliance. 


Gratitude from Holland 


Dr. Aletta Jacobs, for very many years 
President of the Suffrage Association 
of Holland, has been tendered a unique 
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attention and honor. 

She was the first girl in Holland to 
attend a high school. She made a brave 
and energetic demand for the right to 
become a high school scholar, and before 
this was possible the law of the state 
had to be changed. But young as she 
was, she fought for that change and se- 
cured it. 

She next became the first woman in 
a medical school in Holland and again 
the struggle was one requiring great de- 
termination and bravery. Her father was 
a physician and defended her in her new 
ambition. It is difficult today to com- 
prehend how scandalized public senti- 
ment was forty and fifty years ago in 
old Europe when a young woman an- 
nounced her ambition to become a physi- 
cian. 

Recently the fiftieth anniversary of 
the passing of the law which enables 
girls to go to high schools and colleges 
was reached. No intimation had been 
given to Dr. Jacobs that the date was to 
be distinguished in any other way than 
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through news items in the press. When 
the day arrived, however, delegations 
of college girls from every college and 
university in Holland came to her home 
to pay homage to her and to express 
their gratitude for having so bravely 
blazed the trail two generations ago. 
They presented her with loads of flowers 
and with a beautiful gift. 


Honored by France 


Mrs. Nelson O’Shaughnessy, who as 
the wife of the former American Charge 
d’Affairs in Mexico wrote a picturesque 
semi-political account of her experi- 
ences in that country, has received the 
French decoration of officier de lin- 
struction publique. The honor is in 
recognition of her war work in France 
and her two books, “My Lorraine Jour- 
nal” and “Alsace in Rust and Gold,” 
the former written after a visit to 
Verdun during the war and the latter 
as a guest of the French mission to 
Alsace in 1918. 


“Leader Among Women” 


When President Harding presented 
Mme. Curie with the gram of radium 
purchased for her experimentation by 
thousands of American women, he 
greeted her as “foremost among scien- 
tists in the age of science, as leader 
among. women in the generation which 
sees woman come tardily into her own.” 
But in paying honor to Mme. Curie for 
her prominence in science, scholarship, 
research and humanitarianism, the 
President did not overlook the woman. 
He said: 

“We lay at your feet the testimony of 
that love which all the generations of 
men have been wont to bestow upon the 
noble woman, the unselfish wife, the 
devoted mother. If, indeed, these sim- 


pler and commoner relations of life 
could not keep you from great attain- 
ments in the realms of science and 
intellect, it is also true that the zeal, 
ambition and unswerving purpose of a 
lofty career could not bar you from 
splendidly doing all the plain but 
worthy tasks which fall to every wom- 
an’s lot.” 

Mme. Curie accepted the gift with 
the hope that she might make it serve 
mankind. She expressed her tribute to 
the women who have thus made it pos- 
sible for her to continue her research: 

“The destiny of a nation whose 
women can do what your countrywomen 
do today, through you, Mr. President, is 
sure and safe. It gives me confidence in 
the destiny of democracy.” 

Among the organizations of women 
to gather in honor of Mme. Curie, in 
New York, was the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. At the re- 
ception President Ellen Pendleton, of 
Wellesley College, presented Mme. 
Curie with the Ellen Richards Research 
Prize of $2,000 in the name of the As- 
sociation to Aid Scientific Research by 
Women. Mme. Curie has also been 
awarded the gold medal of the National 
Institute of Social Sciences. 


How Important Is the Job? 


With twelve million women gainfully 
employed. in this. country the attitude of 
women toward their work has become 
not only a question of economic waste 
or gain but a spiritual one. As the re- 
sult of a resolution adopted at the con- 
vention of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, in Cleveland a year ago, 
the National Board has prepared a ques- 
tionnaire designed to get opinions from 
women on the importance of their work 
to them. Do they work for livelihood, 
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THE HALL WITH DOORS 
By Louise S. 


{OW a club of girls of the everyday sort faced the problems of deciding 

what to do after their school days were over. 
the experiences, philosophy and fun which led to the decision of this group 
of girls may think about herself and her future seriously. 
some service in helping her to make her own choice.” 
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Old Glory is now 
on the Seven Seas 


AMERICAN SHIPS ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
YOUR OCEAN VOYAGE 


New combination Passenger and Freight 
Shins. Fast, Luxurious Steamers. 
Key number beside ship's name indicates 
operator shown bottom of column, 
EUROPE 


Queenstown, Boulogne and London 
From New York 

June 7--July 12—August 16—September 
20--Old North State (159) 

June 28—August 2—September 
handle State (159) 
Bremen and Danzig 
From New York 
July 13—August 


6—Pan- 


May 28 30—Hudson 
(159) 
June 8—July 
hanna (159) 
June 15—July 28—September 14—October 


20— Potomac (159) 
Naples and Genoa 
From New York 
June 30—August 13—September 24—Po- 


cahontas (159) 
June 8—July 20, August 31, October 12— 


Princess Matoika (159) 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen 
From New York 

June 22—July 23—August 24—September 
28—America (159) 

July 30— August 27 — September 
George Washington (159) 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires 
From New York 
June 8—Aeolus (91) 
FAR EAST 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Manila, Hongkong 
From San Francisco 

May 28—Golden State (105) 

July 23—Empire State (105) | 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong- 

kong, Manila 

From Seattle 

June 18—August 27—Wenatchee 

July 9—Silver State (106) 

July 80—Keystone State (106) 
HAWAII, PHILIPPINES, E. INDIA 
Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singa- 

pore, Colombo, Calcutta 

From San Francisco 

June i11—Wolverine State (105) 

July 14—Granite State (105) 
COASTWISE AND HAWAII 
Havana, Canal, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Hawaiian Islands 
From Baltimore 

June 11—Buckeye State (80) 

July 16—Hawkeye State (80) 

80 Matson Navigation Co. 

120 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
26 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

91 Munson Steamship Line. 

67 Wall Street, N. Y. 


23—September 7—Susque- 


24— 


(106) 


Tel. Bowling Green 3300 
105 Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 

10 Hanover Sq., N. Y. 

Tel. Bowling Green 4630. 

621 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
106 The Admiral Line. 

17 State Street, N. Y. 

Tel. Bowling Green 5625. 

L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
159 U. S. Mail S. S. Co., Inc. 

45 Broadway, N. Y. 

Tel. Whitehall 1200. 

U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Washington, QO YA 
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Sua It Be? Must Ir Bre? 


Can It Be? Wuo Caw Srop Ir? 


“The Next War” 


By WILL IRWIN 


You who heard Mr. Irwin’s fine ad- 
dress to the National League of 
Women Voters will know that all 
real Americans can read this book 
with profit. You may not agree? but 
you will be interested. The book is 
a sensible warning of the gulf of 
destruction into which the wealth of 
nations and the lives of entire races 
will be poured, unless America defin- 
itely sets her face against 


“THe Next War” 


The book can be had for $1.50 at 


any bookstore or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Avenue New York 








self-expression, or for spending money? 
Do they choose their work or drift into 
it accidentally? The object of the ques- 
tionnaire is to encourage consideration 
and fresh thinking. Work occupies 
about a third of the life of women, 
whether in the home or outside, and 
deserves closer scrutiny than women are 
likely to give to it. 


Four Paths to Fame 


The names of four women were 
among the twenty-six honored at the 
first dedication ceremony to be held in 
the Hall of Fame, New York City, since 
1907. The famous women recently ad- 
mitted to what has been called the 
American Westminster are Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (1811-1896), author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” Frances Eliza- 
beth Willard (1839-1898), founder of 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union; Charlotte Sanders Cushman 
(1816-1876), the actress; Alice Free- 
man Palmer (1855-1902), educator and 
president of Wellesley College. There 
are now sixty-three tablets in the Hall 
of Fame. As a precaution against hasty 
judgment twenty-five years must here- 
after elapse after the death of a candi- 
date for this honor, before he can be elec- 
ted, instead of ten years as heretofore. 
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]} ALEXANDRIA 
BAY 
NEW YORK 


also 


The CROSSMAN 
HOUSE 


Wm. H. Warburton 


Proprietor 





Delightfully situated on the St. Lawrence River, the largest and finest hotel in the 
Alexandria Bay section. Boating, fishing, yachting, golf and trap shooting. Rooms with 
private baths. Excellent service and cuisine. 


Open about June 15th. 

















METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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Moving Toward the Pulpit 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of England has admitted 
women to the offices of elder and dea- 
con. The committee’s report also de- 
clared that, on principle, there was no 
barrier to the admission of women to 
the ministry and recommended ministers 
to invite women “of gifts and consecra- 
tion” to give addresses in church. The 
resolution was passed by 156 to 124, 
but the curious provision was inserted 
that women, if admitted to the ministry, 
are to resign on marriage. 

The 133d General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of this country, in 
session at Winona Lake, Indiana, last 
week, rejected the proposal to make 
women elders and deacons. Of the 302 
presbyteries, 139 voted for women, 125 
against and 38 took no action. How- 
ever, a referendum vote on the question 
will be taken among the presbyteries 
during the next year. The letter printed 
in the Woman Citizen for May 21 voices 
the growing impatience of women at 
the church’s delay in recognizing their 
services. 


A Poet in Japanese 


Mrs. Charles Burnett, the wife of the 
United States military attache at Tokio, 
has won a rare distinction: she is the 
first foreign woman to be officially rec- 
ognized in Japan as a poet in the 
Japanese language. There is an annual 
competition in Japan conducted by the 
Mikado’s Imperial Bureau of Poems. 
This year 17,000 poems were received, 
and one written by Mrs. Burnett was 
numbered among the best ten, selected 
to be read to the Imperial family. 


Japan and Disarmament 


If the United States has an Eastern 
problem, Japan has no less a Western 
problem. The Women’s Peace Society 
of Japan has been organized to further 
the peace movement, especially by the 
promotion of understanding between 
that country and our own. Mrs. Yukio 
Ozaki, whose husband is the leader in 
the Japanese campaign against mili- 
tarism, and who occupies a similar po- 
sition in the women’s peace movement, 
declares that her people are unmistak- 
ably in favor of restriction of arma- 
ments. In a speaking tour against ar- 
maments in the north of Japan, recently, 
Mr. Ozaki gave out postcards to enable 
his auditors to express themselves on 
the subject. Of the 16,000 cards re- 
turned, ninety-three per cent were in 
favor of an arrangement that would 
bring about disarmament. 


Wife Deserters, Notice 


A bill has been introduced in the 
Canadian House of Commons by the 
Minister of Justice, making wife deser- 
tion an extraditable offense between 
Canada and the United States. 








June 4, 1921 








Will Women End War? 


N the “Editor’s Easy Chair,” Harp- 
I er’s Magazine for March, Edward S. 
Martin writes: “Everybody knows 
that the world can be pulled out of this 
bad hole that it is in if only the living 
and visible men who must be the im- 
mediate agents in the job can be induced 
to pull together. But it is extremely 
hard to get them to do it. The living 
and visible leaders of mankind do not 
give much evidence of being equal to 
the task.” 

Please notice that no mention is made 
of women. Shall we suppose that this 
is because the presidents and premiers 
and members of cabinets (with one not- 
able exception) are all men, in the lead- 
ing countries, and that these are they 
“who must be the immediate agents in 
the job”? Or that Mr. Martin uses 
“men” as a generic term to include 
other persons besides those holding high 
governmental positions? It would really 
be difficult to believe that he intended 
deliberately to ignore the splendidly 
constructive work that women are doing 
in every nation and that must result 
in helping to extricate the world from 
“this bad hole that it is in.” 

Of course, “this bad hole” is due to 
the war, and the one reasonable ultima- 
tum to that is clearly: Put a stop to 
war. Are not women doing much al- 
ready toward that end? Are they not 
doing work which will ultimately prove 
more effective than what men are do- 
ing? The League of Nations is function- 
ing but, so far, has it scored pronounced 
success? Perhaps we should grant it 
more time to prove its powers, but 
meanwhile there is the Women’s Inter- 
national Suffrage Association with Car- 
rie Chapman Catt as president, and the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
whose president is Jane Addams. Be- 
sides these there are other flourishing 
women’s peace societies in many differ- 
ent countries. All of these count in the 
right direction, but it is the international 
organizations that are the most signifi- 
cant. — 

The position of women today in busi- 
ness and politics gives them a new and 
grave responsibility in regard to war. 
While terrific fighting was in progress 
in Europe before the United States en- 
tered the war, Lord Asquith said, ““With- 
out the aid of women England could 
not carry on the war.” If that statement 
is true—and there is no reason to doubt 
it—the conclusion is that it lies within 
the power of the women of the world 
to prevent any possible future war. 
Certainly it must be acknowledged that 
the responsibility of women in that re- 
gard is now a serious one and the ques- 
tion is, which responsibility will they 
assume: that of helping along a war, 
or of taking the stand that would pre- 
vent war? 

After the war Lord Robert Cecil, one 
of England’s representatives to the 








Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent in bed. 
Then why not make it comfortable by 
using the 


QUILTED 


ae, ‘Protector 


Excelsior 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 
15 LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Make Your Summer Worth While 


HETHER you hang on a strap in the subway, or enjoy a 
porch and a rocking chair, whether working or playing, 
whether at home or on vacation, 


Read the Woman CiTIzEN 
OU will be gripped by the drama of history in the making. 


You will have a sense of pride in the advancement of woman. 
You will have renewed ambition for your winter tasks. 


O encourage worth-while reading the WomAN CITIZEN is mak- 
ing a special offer of 3 months’ subscription, or six copies, for 
50 cents. 


(Tear this off and mail today) 


THe Woman CirTizen, 
171 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Please send me a 3 months’ summer subscription for which I enclose 50 cents. 
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ENGLANDER 
COUCH HAMMOCKS 


The only Hammocks equipped 
with Coil Springs that affords 
resiliency, ezse and comfort. Sold 
everywhere by Furniture Dealers 
and Department Stores. Write 
for illustrated booklet 


ENGLANUER SPRING BED Co. 
hicago Brooklyn 


New Yor C 


ENGLANDER 


LEEP AND REST 








EUROPE 


Private touring in owner’s car: Miss 
Winifred Scott, head of the Women’s 
Motor Corps, Y. M. C. A., at Etaples, dec- 
orated by King Albert, mentioned in Des- 
patches for services during the whole of 
the War, will personally conduct private 
touring through England and Scotland in 
her new Bedford car, by the day, week or 
month. Address “The Hermitage," Slin- 
don near Arundel, Sussex, England. Tele- 


grams Scott, Slindon, Sussex, England. 

| ge MAJOR'’'S 
= CEMENT 

i Unexcelled for repairing china, giassware, earthenware fur- 

niture. meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues. 

etc. The reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major’s Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satis- 


faction, All three kinds--20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 
| MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York | 


































GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc. New York City 


ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert “French 


Cleaner-Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N.Y.C. Near Park efve. 
SUMMER ue ssn 
NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 
Costume _ Design, Interior _ Decoration, Poster 
Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 
Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York 




















Peace Conference, said, “If we had had 
a conference on the reply of Serbia to 
Austria, in 1914, and had not allowed 
these countries to fight for a set period, 
there would have been no war. If the 
situation had been known to the world, 
no nation could have forced its people 
to fight.” 


If men in power refuse to tell the 
truth about the reasons for war, is it not 
up to the woman to find out and spread 
that truth broadcast? And then if the 
dreaded crisis should arise and the rulers 
of some nations should wish to declare 
war, would it not be up to the women 
to take the stand that would prevent 
it absolutely, and so keep the world from 
falling back again into the hole it is 
in today, or perhaps so much deeper that 
to extricate it would be impossible even 
with all the energy and patience that 
women could muster? 


Will it really be the women of the 
world who will put a stop to war—un- 
less the men get in earnest and get in a 
hurry about it? Is there an international 
organization or league of men that can 
compare in size or influence with either 
the International Women’s Suffrage As- 
sociation or the Women’s International 
League for Peace? 


Am I too hopeful? Will the women 
use to the utmost the power which they 
hold and wield for the world’s safety 
at the psychological moment if only they 
would choose to stand firm and invin- 
cible? Am I more opposed to war than 
most women? Or do I exaggerate the 
strength of women’s combined influence 
because I am so passionately opposed to 
war that I believe it might be prevented 
more easily than is actually possible? 
I do not think so. I cannot give up my 
belief that all that is needed is a grim 
determination not to fight but to find 
some other means—some decent reason- 
able means—of settling any interna- 
tional difficulty, and the thing will be 
done. I insist that if men were as de- 
termined to put an end to war as they 
are to spend hundreds of millions on 
preparations for possible future con- 


‘flicts, in utter disregard of the fact that 


they are driving the world to smash upon 
rocks that are actually looming up be- 
fore their sight, there need never be even 
the suggestion of another war. 

Of what use is the high civilization 
we seek to attain if in our progress there- 
to the most effective things we produce 
are those which we use to bring down 
upon our heads our own destruction? 


Lyp1a G. WENTWORTH. 


Brookline, Mass. 


HE following excerpt from the 
letter of a very prominent Repub- 
lican woman worker is significant: 
“T am a strong Republican and I ex- 
pect to vote with my party in the future 
as I have done in the past, but I find 
myself in great need of some honest 
agency like the Woman Citizen to give 
me both sides of such sociological ques- 
tions as censorship of moving-pictures, 
reforming the primary, the need of the 
budget system, etc.; not only congres- 
sional but state and city questions. I 
need such a paper as the Citizen because 
it brings the unbiased opinion of ex- 
perts on questions which should never 
become partisan or sectional. When | 
have learned facts concerning these 
things from an honorable source like 
the Citizen, I shall see to it that my 
own party hears from me, and also 
some of the women voters I can reach 
through voice and pen.” 


(It is just such service as this for 
honest voters of all parties, that the 
Citizen aims to contribute.—EDIToR. ) 


tke very interesting article on voting 
machines in the May 21 issue of 
the Woman Citizen fails to consider one 
very important aspect of their use. 
While admirably adapted for recording 
the old-fashioned methods of voting still 
in general use in this country, the pres- 
ent forms of voting machines cannot be 
used with the modern system of Propor- 
tional Representation, or when the di- 
rect primary and final election are con- 
solidated by the use of the transferable 
ballot. No amount of accuracy and 
speed in counting the old-fashioned bal- 
lot will compensate for its inherent de- 
fect, that with it the average voter dares 
not vote his or her conviction for fear 
of wasting his vote, and at that even so 
a very large minority of the voters, say 
forty per cent. to forty-five per cent., 
might just as well have not voted so far 
as their votes affecting the result is con- 
cerned. 


It would be unfortunate for our cities 
to invest large sums for voting-machines 
which rapidly spreading changes in elec- 
toral methods will shorily render obso- 
lete, and it will be doubly unfortunate if 
a large investment in voting-machines 
can be used by the party bosses as a 
pretext for opposing the introduction of 
Proportional Representation and the se- 
curing to the voters of complete power to 
elect whom they will. 


Yours truly, 
CHARLES H. Porter 


Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON 
Broad and advanced curriculum 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 


Send for booklet 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


PROVIDENCE 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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“It is a wondrous thing, the human foot, but it is seldom a thing of 
beauty. It can sometimes be very ugly, even in the fairest and 
highest and most gifted of her sex; and then it is of an ugliness to 
chill and kill romance, and scatter love's young dream, and al- 
most break the heart. And all for the sake of a ridiculously high 
heel and a pointed toe—mean things, at the besti''—DU MAURIER, 
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SE DEALERS SELL CANTILEVER SHOES 


1 Orpheum Arcade 
Park—Pet Shoe Co. 
—Anthe» vy Bros. 
-Carlter Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Carl ** Mueller 

——Wm Hahn & Co. 
reek—RFohIman’s Bootery 
iam—21% North 19th St. 
Jordon Marsh Co. 
rt—W. *\. Mollan 

—414 Fniton St. 

639 Mein St. 

ubert Shoe Co. 

n—J. F. Condon & Sons 
30 F. Randolph St. 
i—The McAlpin Co. 

-Grener-Powers Co. 

, Mics.—Simon Loeb’s 

,» Ohio—The Union 

eon Kahn Shoe Co, 

A. T. Lewis & Son 
es—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
T.J.Jackson,41E AdamsAv. 
—Gigl’s, 1053 ElizabethAv. 
.. W. O’Shea 

Popular D. G. Co. 
schler Co. 
ipids—Herposheimer Co. 
g—Orner’s Boot Shop 
—86 Pratt St. 

V. ©. Munn Co. 
»,W.Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Nlis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
lle—Golden’s Bootery 
ty, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
ty, Mo.—Jones Store Co. 
—Spence Shoe Co. 

Mayer Bros Co. 
es—505 Pantages Bldg. 
-—Boston Shoe Co. 


Macon—The Dannenberg Co. 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Mi'waukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., South 
Missoula—Missoula Mere. Co. 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
New Haven—153 Court St. 

New Orleans—D. H. Holmes Co. 
New York—22 W. 39th St. 
Omaha—308 So. 18th St. 
Philadelphia 1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield—M. (. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Qre.—353 Alder St. 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Toledo—La Salle & Koch Co. 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Vancouver—Hudson’'s Ray Co. 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Washington—Wm. Hahn & Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima-—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B., McManus Co. 


If no dealer listed above is near you, the 
Manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 
1 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
mail you the Cantilever Shoe Booklet 
and the address of a nearby dealer. 








Like the human foot— 


the proper shoe 
has a flexible arch 


“In the natural foot the arch is flexible and 
plays an important part in every step. When the 
shank of the shoe is stiff, this natural movement 
is prevented and the muscles deteriorate from 
disuse. Ability to maintain the necessary 
strength of the foot depends upon allowing the 
foot muscles free action. The shank of the shoe 
should be flexible.” 

—Augusta Rucker, M.D., in January McCall's 


ANTILEVER SHOES have the flexible 

shank which allows the foot free action 

and supreme comfort. No strip of rigid metal 

lies concealed in the arch of these shoes as in 
all ordinary shoes. 

When you lace a Cantilever Shoe, the flex- 
ible shank is drawn up snugly under the arch 
of your foot, giving restful support. The 
arch muscles are free to maintain—or regain— 
their natural strength by the mere act of exer- 
cise. Thus are weak or fallen arches—and 
other ills—avoided or corrected. 

In addition, Cantilever Shoes have further 
characteristics which make them more com- 
fortable and more efficient than ordinary 
shoes. A natural sole line. Room for the toes 
without crowding. Good heels, rightly placed. 
An extensive range of widths and lengths to 
insure perfect fit. 

And they have a grace of contour and the 
unmistakable “quality look’”” which harmon- 
izes with the most distinguished apparel. 
Prices are reasonable. 


antilever 
Shoe “42 
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What Did You Mean 
by Your Vote? 


R 





Did the sweeping Republican victory last fall 
mean that the people of the United States want 
to stay out of the League of “Nations in any form? 


Some political leaders say “‘yes.””’ Some say “no.” 
What did women mean when they voted? 


The Woman Citizen 


believes that people want to know the facts. The readers of THE WoMAN 
CirizEN are women who know what they do and why they do it. 


THe Woman Citizen believes that the country would like to know what 
they meant when they voted. 


Please ma): that square below which accords with your vote and mail 
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1 vote the Republican ticket, 
the United States would join the League of Nations in some form? 


the United States would not join the League of Nations in any form? 


ee 


! you vote the Democratic ticket, 


& the United States would join the League of Nations in some form? 
a the United States would not join the League of Nations in any form? 


is coupon and mail to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Sfadison Avenue New York City 
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